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THE DEAF SOCIETY IN BORDEAUX It was for him proverty,— ev en complete ruin. But 

(Eighth Letter) his sacrifice was done ; he nobly met the conse- 

quences. 

HE most interesting town for the From this moment, and for more than thirty 
deaf, in France, is, of course, Paris, years, he was the very life and soul of the 

with its National Institution founded school for the deaf; he, and he alone, supported 

by the Abbe de 1 'Epee, its Roman all its charges, bore all its burdens ; he consecrated 

Catholic Church, its Protestant mis- himself to the teaching of the young infirm ones, 

sion for the deaf, its numerous societies and as- gave them lessons after lessons, remained in the 

socia.tions of deaf-mutes, and its close neighbor- background, unnoticed, unknown of all, while the Abbe 

hood with Versailles, the birthplace of our Libera- Sicard presented to the public the most brilliant 

tor. Immediately second in rank and importance children his colleague had taught, as if they were his 

for the silent ones, come 



an entire devotion, such a fatherly mercy, that 
he deserved the beautiful title of “the Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul of the deaf.” During the bloody 
days of the Revolution, he suffered with cold and 
hunger; he pawned his own goods, to buy some 
bread for his pupils! The National Assembly of 
Paris received from his anonymous enemies false 
reports against him, and was on the point to order 
the suppression of his school. But, having heard 
of this terrible prospect, St. Seruin took with 
him two of his pupils, the eldest and the youngest 
one; he hastened with them to Paris, and pres- 
ented himself at the bar 


“the Paris of South-West- 
ern France,” — Bordeaux. 

The chief glory of Bor- 
deaux, in the matteT, is its 
National Institution for 
deaf girls, of world-wide 
fame. It is the second 
school for the deaf that 
ever existed. It was while 
the Abbe de l’Epee was still 
giving public lessons in his 
house of the rue des Mou- 
lins, that the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux having heard 
of his splendid work, and 
wishing to open a school 
for the deaf of both sexes 
of his diocese, decided to 
send a member of his 
clergy, the Abbe Sicard. 
in Paris, to learn there the 
method of our benefactor. 

The Abbe Sicard left in 
Bordeaux a close friend, 
Mr. de Saint Seruin, a 
married man, father of 
four children, and head- 





master of a flourishing Institution for hearing own pupils, and took for himself all the honors, all only, and the National 


of the Assembly, then pro- 
nounced orally an eloquent 
pleading that the children 
repeated in signs. Having 
seen and heard them, the 
delegates of the Nation 
changed their minds, and 
moved to tears, instead of 
abolishing the school, pro- 
claimed it to be. — as well 
as the Paris one — a Na- 
tional Institution, under 
the protection of the Re- 
public, and receiving an 
annuity from it. Yet, the 
godly Saint Seruin had 
still many trials and many 
sorrows, till 1816, when 
God called him to his rest 
and his reward. 

Half a century elapsed 
without striking events for 
the school. During the 
reign of the Emperor 
Napoleon the Third, the 
National Institution of 
Paris was open to the boys 
Institution of Bordeaux to 


boys. From Paris, Sicard explained to him in bis the praises that were due to Mr. de Saint Seruin! girls alone. At the same time, the unhealthy, 
letters the tilings he was himself learning from Their posterity has tried to repair this injustice. moisty buildings of old were demolished, and 


the Abbe de l’Epee, he taught him by correspon- 
dence the signs so well that, when the Abbe re- 
turned to Bordeaux, the following year, it was in 
this silent way that he asked his friends: 

“Will you associate with me in founding a School 
for the deaf?” 

The first impulse of St. Seruin ivas to refuse; 
why disturb himself, and spoil his quiet, happy 
life, to undertake such a new and difficult work? 
But soon, yielding to the earnest requests of his 
friend, to the orders of the Archbishop, and above 
all to the solicitations of his conscience, trust- 
ing that God had placed a duty before him, he 
accepted his heavy task. The school of Bor- 
deaux was opened, with a few pupils, boys and 
girls, in 1786. 

Mr. de St. Seruin had expected to be able to 
keep his hearing pupils, but the parents, horrified 
by the thought that their sons would be mixed with 
the mutes, came hastily to take them away from this 
dishonored place ! In the space of three days, not 
-a single hearing pupil remained to tlie headmaster ! 


While a narrow' and entangled street in a poor 
district of Bordeaux bears the name of Sicard, the 
beautiful street on wffiich is situated nowadays the 
the Institution is named rue Saint Seruin. 

It was during this former period that Jean 
Massieu, the celebrated deaf-mute teacher and 
writer, began to be educated in Bordeaux. An 
interesting account of the life of this clever and 
eccentric man can be read in the book “The 
Abbe de 1 ’Epee, and other early teachers of the 
deaf,” that I have reviewed lately in this maga- 
zine. 

After the death of the Abbe de l’Epee, the Abbe 
Sicard went to Paris to take his place, bring- 
ing with him Jean Massieu. and Saint Seruin 
became the only headmaster of Bordeaux School. 
During his whole career, he had to face number- 
less adversaries and terrible sorrows; he was con- 
stantly the victim of the attacks of wicked and 
jealous people: and yet, among all his troubles, 
he remained a kind, patient, nice man ; he sacri- 
ficed himself to his adopted children with such 


on their spot was erected the magnificent school 
of to-day, — a real palace, whose monumental 1 
double-winged entrance opens on a ground 
adorned with a motherly-looking statue of the 
Abbe de 1 ’Epee teaching little silent children. 

The pupils of the Institution numbers about 
250; they are entirely cared for and taught by 
the Sisters of Charity, “Dames de Nevers.” The 
staff of thirty teachers is headed by the Mother 
Superior, S<eur Angeligue Camau; “la bonne mere 
Angeligue,” as her pupils affectionately name her, is 
a very able and energetic old lady of over 70. A 
small red ribbon,— the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
which has been placed on her chest by the president 
of the Republic himself, set off her white whimple, 
as an eloquent testimonial of her merits. 

The Dames de Nevers are said to be the best 
female teachers for the deaf in France: they have 
a method of their own; each mistress takes the 
entire charge of a little group of eight or ten 
Pupils, from the very day of their entrance to 
the day, — eight or nine years after, — when they 
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leave the Institution. During this whole time, 
the teacher is the mother, the friend, even the 
playmate of her class; she is responsible for the 
progress, the welfare of her children; all together 
form a sort of family of a mother and half a 
score of daughters; a great affection unites the 
girls to their mistress, and often continues for 
their whole life: it is touching indeed to hear, — or, 
perhaps, must I better say concerning me; to &ec, 
— the pupils of Bordeaux speak with a loving 
expression of their dear “Madame Marie,” or 
■“Madame Philippe,” or “Madame Alphouse,” or 
“ Madame Julienne” (each nun being designated by 
her consecration name). 

How happy they look, the girls of various 
ages from 7 to 18 and upwards, who, at the re- 
laxation hours, merrily chat, walk, and play at 
games in the beautiful shadowy gardens behind 
the Institution! And how happy they look too, 
when, daintily arrayed with their sashes of dif- 
ferent colors for each division, they sit at their 
■desks in the class-rooms, eagerly following with 
their eyes the lessons and explanations their mis- 
tresses give them, at the same time by speaking 
orally and by writing on the blackboard! The 
visitors marvel at the noble buildings of the 
school, its endless galleries, the gay-looking class- 
rooms, the long dormitories, the mganificent 
chapel richly adorned with its glass-windows 
painted by the pupils, and its altar-linen em- 
broidered by them too. But they still more 
marvel at the results obtained by the devoted 
nuns, by the quickness, the brightness of the 
girls, their easy manners, their readiness to ans- 
wer to the questions of strangers, — even to ques- 
tion them themselves! 

The fame of the Institution is such, that pupils 
are sent to Bordeaux from all sorts of foreign 
countries, — Roumania, Turkey, Russia, etc. At 
the present time, there is with the girls a lovely 
little negress, — the baby and the pet of the whole 
household ! 

The Bordeaux girls are renowned artists in 
painting; beautiful samples of their works can 
be admired in the Museum of the Institution. 
The teaching they receive seems to be far more 
adapted to children of the wealthy classes, there 
are among them all sorts and conditions of girls, 
sent from all parts of France, future servants 
and manufactory workers as well as girls of 
good birth. 

The Institution possesses in Bordeaux neigh- 
borhood, a beautiful country house surrounded 
by a lovely park, where the children go for walks 
and can spend their holidays. A Society has been 
founded by the teachers to help their former 
pupils who became ill or in need; among many other 
little deeds of kindness this Society allows them to 
do, they give a sewing machine to every pupil who 
establishes herself as a seamstress, and they offer 
the first baby’s cradle to every ,'oung mother ! 

Of course, the nuns are obliged to follow the 
strict orders of the Government and to employ 
the oral method only. But all the pupils, — present 
and former ones — that 1 have questioned about 
this burning matter, have answered me : — Our 
mistresses can’t, you know, do what they would 
li'ke; but they are very, very indulgent in the 
use of signs among us at the playing hours; they 
fully authorize them in the lower classes, and even 
when one of them sees that we have not under- 
stood something she has said to us, — well, she 
makes the sign for it, and it is all right! 

The bird’s-eye view of the Institution accom- 
panying this article has been drawn, and engraved 
by deaf-mute artists. There are in Bordeaux two 
other foundations in behalf of the deaf, and 
several interesting deaf personalities. They are 
for my next letter. Yvonne Pjtrois. 

90, rue de Marseille, Bordeaux. 


Opportunity has hair in front ; behind she is bald. 
If you seize her by the forelock, you may hold 
her; but if suffered to escape, not Jupiter himself 
can catch her again. — Seneca. 



PUBLIC OPNION 


By James H. Cloud. 2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SITE QUESTION UP AGAIN 

S noted in our last iss.e the State 
Board of Education met in Sulphur 
on the 7th of October to study the 
conditions surrounding the School, 
and to note what was needed tor 
the best interests of the Institution. 

On the 2<i.th inst.. the Board met in regular 
session in Oklahoma City. Among the many 
questions considered at this session was that of 
the site for the new School for the Deaf. A 
number of citizens of Sulphur appeared before 
the Board and presented their views regarding 



SAMUEL G. DAVIDSON 
Who, although deaf himself, teaches an Oral Class 
in the Ml. Airy School for the Deaf, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

the location which was selected a few years ago. 

Some advocated retaining the present sixty- 
acre tract upon which the condemned buildings 
now stand, while others earnestly urged the Board 
to secure a better site in Sulphur. The Board gave 
both sides a careful hearing and promised to investi- 
gate the matter immediately. The Board is plan- 
ning for the future development of a large and per- 
manent institution, and is extremely anxious to safe- 
guard the interests of the school and the deaf children 
of this great state . — The Deaf Oklahoman. 

We know from personal observation that the 
original sixty-acre tract is not the best site for 
a school for the deaf available at Sulphur. The 
present site is broken and extremely rocky and 
ill adapted for farm, garden and other agri- 
cultural purposes which should be made promi- 
nent features in the courses offered the deaf 
youth of Oklahoma. Now that there is a chance 
to give the school for the deaf a better location, 
which is not likely to again occur, it should be 
fully improved. 

When last in Sulphur we were told that the 
present site for the school was chosen in order to 
boost the values of certain city lots located 
between the business part of the city and the 
school by forcing the growth of the city towards 
the school. A much better site for the school 
would be on the opposite side of the city where 
there is fine farming land. The present site is 
a beautiful one on high ground and adjoining 
to a national park. It would be all right for a 
sanitarium but the school should be located where 



it would not require so much effort to tickle 
the earth. 

* * * 

We have received a pamphlet bearing the title 
of "Opinions upon the 'Nebraska Law,’ ” issued 
b> r the Nebraska Parents’ Association to Promote 
the Oral Education of the Deaf. It may' be re- 
garded as an offset to the pamphlet put forth 
not long ago by Dr. Currier of the Fanwood 
School, and concerning which we made com- 
ment in these columns. The Nebraska pamphlet 
contains the opinions of prominent educators of 
the deaf parents of deaf children, and oral gradu- 
ates. It is an able and strong presentation of 
the case from the oral standpoint. But we think 
that one grave mistake of judgment was made 
in publishing the opinions of the oral graduates 
semi-anonymously, by giving only the initials 
of their names. The question will naturally arise 
as to what reason there was for this appearance 
of secrecy. In Dr. Currier’s pamphlet, all the 
opinions, with hardly an exception, were given 
by deaf men and women of national reputation, 
and their full names were signed in every case. 
In the Nebraska pamphlet, comparatively few of 
the opinions were advanced by deaf oral gradu- 
ates, and with three or four exceptions, only the 
initials of the names were appended. In a dis- 
cussion so important as that of methods of edu- 
cating the deaf, the fullest publicity is desirable, 
and every one who takes part in it should have 
the courage of his convictions and hack them up 
with his full name. In a case at law, any written 
testimony that did not bear the full name of 
the testifier, would be thrown out as irrelevant. — 
Editorial, Minnesota Companion. 

We have examined the pamphlet referred to 
in the above editorial. A good majority of the 
prominent educators whose opinions are con- 
tained therein, are not versed in the sign-lan- 
guage and consequently are incompetent to give 
expert testimony in any- matter in which the sign- 
language is a question at issue. The same, is also 
true of all the parents whose communications ap- 
pear in the pamphlet. Of the eighteen oral gradu- 
ates whose opinions are given, thirteen semi- 
anonymously'. every one hails from the Clark 
School. This is a creditable showing for the 
Clark school but why is it that only this one of 
the seventy'-three oral schools in the country' is 
thus represented? 

In the Currier pamphlet many schools — both 
combined and oral method— are represented. The 
deaf whose opinions it contains are proficient 
in the use of the sign-language and wholly com- 
petent to give expert testimony as to its value to 
the deaf. With few exceptions they are also 
proficient in speech and their testimony has twice 
the value of that of oral graduates who may' know 
speech but not signs. Be it also "rmembereJ 
that the Clark is the select ultra oral school of 
the country. Only the children of the well-to-do 
can afford to attened and only those who would 
naturally succeed under the oral method are 
admitted. Being children of the wealthy and 
well-to-do they have all the aids of money' and 
social position in making a start in life after leav- 
ing school. The oral method is given undue 
credit for the after school business success of its 
graduates. Combined method graduates make 
even a better showing — many of them unaided by 
the wealth or social position of relatives. Pupils 
who make a success at the Clark School would 
succeed fully' as well in any' combined method 
school both as regards speech and general educa- 
tion. In addition they would have the sign-lan- 
guage which, aside from their education, would 
contribute immeasurably to their happiness all 
through the after school period. 

* * * 

In the pamphlet “Opinions on the Nebraska 
Law,” referred to above, is a communication from 
Mr. S. G. Davidson, a teacher in the Mt. Airy 
(oral) School for the Deaf. Mr. Davidson re- 
ceived most of his education at the Philadelphia 
school before it adopted the oral method exclu- 
sively, and at Gallaudet College for the Deaf be- 
fore it became a combined method institution. 
Mr. Davidson is well versed in the sign-language 
and from time to time gives lectures and makes 
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A TESTIMONIAL TO MR. REGENSBURG 



Top Row (standing from left to right — F. Fisher, J. Boyer, A. M. Hinch. 

Second Row (standing)— B. Jacobson, Harry C. Anderson, F. J. Woodworth, F. P. Gibson, C, R. 
Hemstreet, W. Werner, J. D. Sullivan, j. Meade, F. Friday, M. Jacobs, H. E. Cupps, E. M. 
Rowse, J. K. Waston, Rev. G. F. Flick. 

Third Row (Seated) — I. Heymanson, O. H. Regensburg, H. M. Buell, H. Brimble, G. A. Shriver. 
Botton Row — E. Hazel, C. Cowhick. P'. Hyman, A. Jacoby, I. Newman, T. B. Kellner. 

Among the other givers of the loving cup, not shown in the flashlight, were: A. Tanzar. E. Hart, 
H. Leiter, F. Johnson, E. Craig, A. Mayer, G. S. Hyman, O. Lorenz. 

Tuesday evening. October 21 , a number of Chicago friends of Oscar H. Regensburg gathered at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hyman and “surpised” Mr. Regensburg. A silver loving cup was pres- 
ented to him as a token of their regard and a memento to take back to his California home — for which he 
soon expects to leave. The evening was a very pleasantly spent one ; supper being served after cards and 
chat had used up the most of it. Mesdames Hyman, Flick and Gibson looked after the supper 
arrangements. The accompanying flash-light photo was taken by Mr. Carlson. 


addresses in that language before gatherings of 
the adult deaf of his home city. Mr. Davidson, 
and Mr. J. A. Mcllvaine, who is also quoted, 
are the only two contributors to “Opinions on 
the Nebraska Law,” who have every qualification 
for expressing expert opinion on the relative 
value of methods used in educating the deaf. 
They are about the only deaf teachers on an oral 
school faculty to be found anywhere. The species 
is fast disappearing with every promise of soon 
becoming wholly extinct. Just w r hy it is so it 
is hardly necessary to state. Messrs. Davidson 
and Mcllvaine doubtless could give excellent 
reasons why more deaf teachers should be em- 
ployed in oral schools. Such a statement would 
be interesting, instructive, and timely. 

One would naturally expect Messrs. Davidson 
and Mcllvaine to be loyal to the method used in 
the school in which they are employed. They are 
certainly to be commended for their courage in 
giving expression to convictions which they well 
know are not shared by fully ninety-nine per cent 
of the deaf of the country as well qualified as 
they are to speak on the subject. 

In his communication to the "Nebraska Law” 
pamphlet Mr. Davidson makes the following 
statement: 

"These gentlemen, the petitioners for the re- 
peal of the [Nebraska] law, claim to represent 
the educated deaf men and women of the country. 
As a matter of fact, they are officers of an organi- 
zation (called the National Association of the 
Deaf) which is engineered by a very small body 
of men prejudiced against the oral method, who 
call periodical conventions of the association. 
These are attended by at most a couple of hun- 
dred deaf people, including the aforementioned 
men. a few from remote parts of the country, who 
go for the pleasure of the jaunt and the social 
features, and, for the rest (the great majority,) 
those residing in the neighborhood who drop in 
for a good time the permanent membership of 
the association being, 1 believe, very small. The 
leaders referred to nominate the officers, draw 
up the resolutions, dictate the policies, and what- 
ever they agree on goes through with a hurrah. 
There are almost no oral graduates present at 
these meetings and none who favor the oral 
methods of teaching, for the reason that they 
know that their views would not be welcome.” 

The above statement by Mr. Davidson goes far 
to discredit him as an authority concerning the 
National Association of the Deaf. He may have 
attended a convention or two of the National As- 
sociation but not during the last twenty-four 
years. His statement shows that he is out of 
touch both with the spirit and the progress of the 
organization. It is not a fact, as he claims, that 
the officers of the N. A. D. are prejudiced against 
the oral method. The organization has time and 
again voiced its approval of the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. What it disapproves of is the false 
claim of the oralists that all the deaf can be suc- 
cessfully taught by the oral method. Another 
thing it disapproves of are the attempts of the 
oralists to force the adoption of their method in 
the schools by legislative enactment. Nor is it 
true, as Mr. Davidson claims, that the views of 
ora! graduates would not be welcome at a con- 
vention of the National Association. The ab- 
sence of such views from the proceedings of the 
Association is due to the fact that no oral gradu- 
ate volunteered to give them. As secretary of 
the Committee on program of the Cleveland con- 
vention of the N. A. D., I happen to know that 
the Committee made a fruitless effort to get some 
one on the program to give the oral view'. Messrs. 
Davidson and Mcllvaine were both invited to 
give their views and both declined. As secretary 
of the Committee on program I also know' that 
several oral graduates were itching for a place 
on the program in order to give oralism a 
whack, but in the interest of fairness and harmony 
they were not accommodated. 

* * * 

The Alumni Association of the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf at its re-union last summer passed 
the following resolution. As Mr. Davidson might 
put it, it was the w'ork of “the leaders” and went 
“through with a hurrah.” 


Resolved, That in view of the criticism given us 
by outsiders on the standpoint taken by us regarding 
the oral law, we have this much to say. that the oral 
law provides for the use of all methods and w'e have 
faith in the ability of the management of the school 
as to the best method or methods which in their 
opinion are best suited to the individual deaf child. 

An oral law w'hich provides for the use of all 
methods must be fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Why any law at all. since the combined system 
includes all approved methods and has the ad- 
ditional virtue of needing no legislative enact- 
ment for its enforcement. 

* * * 

Faddists are organized and aggressive and they 
force their pet reforms through in many instances 
merely because there is no organized opposition. 

So runs a recent editorial in a local daily. It 
is especially true when applied to the oral fad. 
* * * 

We have been informed that Mr. Arthur L. 
Roberts is no longer the editor of the Kansas Star. 
Mr. Roberts made a fearless attack upon the oral 
method. — Editorial, Wisconsin Times. 

Yes. Mr. Roberts attacked oralism and now he 
is no longer editor of the Kansas Star. He made 
the Kansas paper a star of the first magnitude 
but for all that he is no longer its editor. Here 
is hoping that his eclipse is only temporary and 
that he will again shine in the 1. p. f. editorial 
constellation. 

* * * 

Editor Root, of the Seattle Observer, has given 
notice that he is about to discontinue the publi- 
cation of the paper. 

The size of its subscription list does not justi- 
fy its being continued. The location of the office 
in the northwest corner of the l’. S. is not con- 
ductive to the prosperity of the paper. It should 
locate in the middle - west, — in St. Louis. The 
passing of the Observer is to be regretted. It has 
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done a good w'ork. It has always been ably edited, 
newsy, clean and independent. 

P. S. — The paper is not to die — not just yet. 
It has been taken over by Mr. Christensen with 
Mr. P. L. Axling as editor. Both are experienced 
in their lines and the life they are able to inject 
into the paper ought to rival that of Methuselah. 
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ERNSTOGRA 

By J. ERNST GALLAHER 

Subject: — Some New Superintendents of Schools for 


Mr. Frank Rowland Wheeler 

N looking about for a principal for 
the parent school of the deaf of 
America the Board of Directors of 
the American School at Hartford 
evidently desired a young man who 
would be likely to hold on to his job for many 



FRANK ROWLAND WHEELER, M.A. 
Principal American School at Hartford 


years, provided all things went well. Their choice 
fell on Mr. Frank Rowland Wheeler, then in busi- 
ness in Mystic, Conn. He is thirty-eight years old, 
married, and has one child, a daughter 1 1 years of 
age. He was married in 1901 to Miss Helen M. 
Rudd. 

Mr. Wheeler is a graduate of the Mystic High 
School, of Connecticut Literary Institute, and of 
Brown University. From the latter he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and two years 
later the degree of Master of Arts. He took a 
Normal Course at Gallaudet College in 1900, and 
his first work in connection with the education 
of the deaf was that of supervisor and office as- 
sistant at the Illinois School. This position he 
retained for a year, and was then appointed 
teacher in the Minnesota School, which he held 
for five years. He resigned in 1906 to engage 
in business in Mystic, Conn., which had been his 
birthplace. While a resident of his native town 
he served as Selectman of the Town of Groton 
for three years, and on the School Committee 
five years. To those who know him best predict 
a brilliant and successful career for him in his 
new position. It may be well to remark in pass- 
ing that Dr. E. M. Gallaudet is on the Board of 
Directors of the American School. 

Mr. T. C. Forrester 

In selecting Mr. T. C. Forrester as Superin- 
tendent of the Maryland School for the Deaf the 
Board of Directors chose a man backed by 20 
years’ experience in the education of the deaf, 
as follows: Five years in the Glasgow and 
Belfast Schools; eight years in the Belleville 
(Ontario) School; three years in the Montana 
School, and four years as principal of the Park- 
ville (Md.) School for the Colored Deaf. 

While in the Belleville School he gained a 
thorough acquaintance and insight into the work- 
ing of a large institution in all its departments, 
and familiarized himself with the business 
methods of Mr. Mathison, who was then con- 
ducting that school so successfully. He received 
his higher education at Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Colleges and took the diploma examinations of 


the College of Teachers of the Deaf and of the 
College of Preceptors, of London. This fur- 
nishes an indication of the high degree of in- 
tellectual culture with which he is possessed. 

He is up to date in modern education in that 
he has specialized in art, applied art and manual 
training branches, and is of the firm belief that 
every school for the deaf should have a well 
organized course in manual training for every 
boy and girl. He is no mere theorist on this 
subject as he spent two years at the Glasgow 
School of Art and took a course in sloyd at 
Naas, Sweden, famous as the fountain head of that 
system. 

He is a frequent contributor to different periodi- 
cals, and has a splendid helpmeet in Mrs. Forrester, 
who is thoroughly familiar with both the educational 
and the executive sides of schools for the deaf. 
The deaf of Maryland will be sure not .0 be dis- 
appointed in the successor of the well known Dr. 
Charles W, Ely, deceased. 

Mr. Luther L. Wright 

The selection of a man long identified with 
public school education for superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Deaf was much 
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of a surprise to the members of our profession 
and to the educated deaf. He makes the fourth 
superintendent of schools for our class who is 
a noted educator without any previous experience 
in the education of the deaf. The other three 
are Superintendent J. W. Jones of the Ohio 
School, who was a well known educator before 
he was chosen for his present position; Superin- 
tendent E. W. Walker of the Wisconsin School, 
well known in that state as a successful educa- 
tor, and the present head of the Texas School, 
who was connected with a college in that state 
previous to being elected to his present position. 
I do not know if these appointments indicate 
anything, but it would seem that the time-honored 
custom of selecting one for superintendent of 
our schools for the deaf on the ground of his 
experience in the special work is gradually being 
brushed aside. 

Mr. Luther L. Wright, who is 5 7 years of age 
and a Republican, had been filling the big and 
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the Deaf. 

dignified office of State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion of Michigan at the time of his appointment, 
and had three more years to serve. The papers 
said he was so well known and so well liked that 
he was at one time seriously considered as a 
gubernatorial possibility. He first made a reputa- 
tion for himself as superintendent of the public 
schools of Ironwood, Mich., holding the office 
for 20 years. He also served as member of the 
State Board of Education for three terms. 

The Michigan School may well be congratu- 
lated on having secured such an able and distin- 
guished man for its head, and there is every rea- 
son to believe he will prove himself a worthy 
successor of the other distinguished man whose 
voice was so often raised in the cause of the deaf, 
but which no one shall hear any more. 

Mr. Laurence E. Milligan 

This young man of 37 is the son of Dr. Harvey 
W. Milligan, for many years a teacher in the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, who had a strong 
leaning for literary pursuits. Dr. Milligan was 
for a short time superintendent of the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, and in later years was in 
some way connected with Illinois College while 
still teaching in the school for the deaf. He 
owned a large and handsomely furnished home 
which was always plentiful^ supplied with flow- 
ers. He had for his near neighbor Prof. Selah 
Wait, a deaf teacher long identified with the Illinois 
School, whose memory the deaf of the state revere. 
Dr. Milligan’s eldest son married the eldest daughter 
of Prof. Wait. JLn about two years he died, and 
bis widow followed him not many years later. 
Thus two young lives, both the children of noted 
teachers of the above school, were cut short. 

My memory carries me back to the summer of 
1876, which I passed as a boarder in the home of 
Prof. Wait. I particularly remember having seen 
his son George and Dr. Milligan’s oldest son 
play billiards in the woodshed of the Wait home- 
stead. The boys made the billiard table them- 
selves and derived much pleasure from the many 
games they had. What business had I around 
there at that time — -during vacation while all the 
pupils of the school were at home? Well, I had 
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Superintendent Michigan School for the Deaf 
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just passed through a severe illness and was 
recovering from an operation. The physician 
could not permit me to go home at that time, so 
I arranged to spend the summer in the family of 
Prof. Wait. It was thus that I came in close 
contact with the sons of the two deceased 
teachers. I had no idea then that I would one 
day be thrusting greatness on the brother of one 
of them and exhibiting his picture to the ad- 
miring gaze of hundreds of readers of a popular 
illustrated magazine. Neither did I dream that 
George Wait would be associated with William 
Jennings Bryan in the conduct of his paper, 
The Commoner. Why he quit his job and what 
he is doing at present I am not informed, but 
if he had stuck to the famous grape juice states- 
man through thick and thin the chances are he 
would today be occupying an important foreign 



LAURENCE E. MILLIGAN, M.A. 
Principal California School for the Deaf and the 
Blind 

post with a fat salary. Perhaps Secretary Bryan 
failed to remind him of the story of a rolling 
stone not gathering any moss. 

My readers are by this time wondering why 
I have not mentioned the name of Laurence E. 
Milligan in connection with the billiards. They 
rightly conjecture that a man who has made 
such a remarkable record in matters educational 
would not fail to hit the billiard cues every 
time he made an effort. He probably would. 
The only reason he was not there — and unfor- 
tunately I never had the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance — was because he was then a baby a few 
weeks old. 

Principal Milligan has among his teachers two 
whom I know. One is W. A, Caldwell, a splen- 
did teacher, and a better editor than whom it 
would be hard to find — if only he would cease 
trying to be a Ralph Waldo Emerson. He got 
rid of an exasperatingly sarcastic writer for the 
California News known as “Said Pshaw” some 
years ago just in time, because the National 
Exponent boys, myself included, were firmly of 
the opinion that he and Caldwell were one and 
the same man. This fellow had a propensity for 
writing things about people which made them feel 
as if they were on a hornet’s nest. It afterwards 
turned out that the guilty culprit was a man named 
O’Donnell, who later severed his connection with 
the California School to become an “ad" smith. 

The other teacher is Miss Mary Dutch, whom 
my wife and I remember so well. She was a 
good friend of Principal Milligan’s father; in 
fact, Dr. Harvey W. Milligan was such an ami- 
able and kindly disposed patriarchial looking 
gentleman that nobody could help being attracted 
to him. He taught me chemistry, and while I 


managed to do pretty well in the class-room I 
fear if 1 were now suddenly asked what is the 
composition of water I would have to hunt up 
my old text book and see how to put H and O 
together. 

Mr. Milligan graduated from Illinois College 
with the degree of A. B. in 1897, and then took 
a year’s post graduate course in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. At the breaking out of our 
war with Spain in 1897, he could not resist the 
temptation of being mixed in the turmoil, so he 
enlisted as a member of Company I, Fifth Il- 
linois Volunteer Infantry. He came out of the 
fray unscathed, and on looking around decided that 
a Fellowship at Gallaudet College would suit him. 
This lucky decision brought him the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, in 1900. He taught two years in the 
Georgia School and four years in the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind. In 1906 he was appointed 
president of the Montana Schools for the Deaf, 
Blind and Backward Children, a position he held 
for six years. In 1912 he was elected principal 
of the Colorado School, and will doubtless make 
good there as he did elswhere. He is married and is 
the father of three children. 


“ISAT” 

I sat on a bridge at midnight 
While the stars shone overhead ; 

And wondered why I sat there, 

When I should have been in bed. 

I sat on the brink of a brooklet 
From early morn till night 
And drowned a pint of fish worms 
Without ever getting a “bite.” 

I sat on a “bloomin’ ” jury, 

And balloted three days straight 
Till a baliff came with a “mop rag” 

And wiped us off the slate. 

I went to the big Chautauqua, 

And sat on a folding chair. 

But it “whacked” my head in the blue grass 
While my feet shot up in the air. 

L .• ■£* 

I sat down under the maples 

And was stung by a bumble bee ; 

Now there isn’t a seat in creation 
That looks very good to me. 

“O.” 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 

In early times it was an opinion, maintained even 
by philosophers, that the education of the deaf and 
dumb was impossible. It was then believed that lan- 
guage could be acquired only through the medium of 
the ear, as shown by the couplet of Lucretius : 

To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach. 

No care improve them and no wisdom teach. 

The first mention of instruction for the deaf 
and dumb is found in Bede, A. D., 865. No other 
case is met w'ith for some centuries. Rudolfus 
Agricola, of Heidelberg, makes mention of an 
educated deaf-mute in his “Dialectica.” 1480. It 
was not until 1620 that instruction for the deaf 
and dumb began to be general . — New York A merican. 


A BIRTHDAY SURPRISE 

A Surprise Party was given in honor of Miss 
Emma Stuckert’s birthday at her residence in 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, November eighth. 

Among those present were: The Misses Mary 
Woods, Edith Ball. Emma Stuckert, Esther 
Rappaport, Edith Terrybcrry, and Sylvester C. 
Benedict, Otto C. Herold, Alexander McGhee, 
Erhard Strecker and Arthur Clayton. 

A delicious supper was well enjoyed by all 
present and the evening was pleasantly spent in 
playing {fames. 


MR. FAWKNER WINS HONORS 

(Contributed) 

In August of this year the National Photo- 
grapher's Association met in convention at Kansas 
City, Missouri. Over five hundred representatives 
of the art photographic were present. The feature 
of this great gathering was the exhibit of finished 
work submitted by over two thousand artists from 
all over the United States and Canada. Ten thou- 
sand pictures were submitted to a jury of three of 
the most prominent artists of this country. Out of 
these ten thousand five hundred were passed as 
worthy of exhibition. Among the five hundred pic- 
tures selected were four by Mr. Frederick P. Fawk- 
ner, Cairo, 111 . When one takes into consideration 
the fact that Mr. Fawkner’s work was in competi- 
tion with that of the foremost artists of two coun- 
tries and that the awarding committee paid him the 
compliment of selecting four samples of his work. 



F. P. FAWKNER 
Cairo, 111 . 


the full force of the honor won by him will be 
apparent. This was his first attempt at exhibiting 
at the National Association Convention, so he 
naturally feels quite elated over his success. He 
has won several gold medals at bis state associa- 
tion conventions, one of which he particularly 
prizes, as it represents the sweepstake for children’s 
portraiture, one of the most difficult achievements 
of the artists’ calling. The friends of Mr. Fawkner 
who saw his work on exhibition at the Colorado 
Springs convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf, and who predicted that he would eventual- 
ly win high honors, will be pleased at this evidence 
of his success. He has a fine studio in his home 
town, Cairo, Illinois, and is a good example of the 
success that can be won despite the handicap of 
deafness when artistic talent is coupled with untiring: 
devotion to business. Following the Kansas City 
convention, Mr. Fawkner, accompanied by Mrs. 
Fawkner, hied himself to the Rocky Mountain in 
the vicinity of Manitou and Colorado Springs, a 
favorite haunt of his. There amidst the mighty 
rocks and crags, relaxation from business cares 
brought rest and renewed energy. As usual, his 
camera was his constant companion and a large num- 
ber of artistic views were obtained. The success 
this young artist has won should be an inspiration 
to strive for the highest and best in whatever pursuit 
they may be engaged. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries : 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. — Shakespeare. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By MRS. ALICE T. TERRY 




R. AND MRS. HENRY DAHL, of 
Los Angeles, celebrated the twenti- 
eth anniversary of their marriage the 
evening of September 26. So far as 
is known, Mr. Dahl was the first 
deaf person to settle here; that was thirty-two 
years ago. Bearing this in mind, and anxious 
to honor Mr. Dahl, the deaf decided that this 
occasion should be observed in a way that would 
eclipse all other like anniversaries. Accordingly, 
a large and merry crowd gathered in the Parish 
House of St. Luke’s Church. No other place 
could have better served the purpose. A mock 
wedding ceremony was gone through. Strange 
how this simple formality should effect different 
people, — some it will provoke to laughter, while 
others will shed tears. After congratulations the 
guests were invited to view the presents received 
by the renewed bride and groom. In the list 
were jewels, a set of fine dishes, cut glass, and 
a handsome set of silver salad forks, the latter 
being the gift of the N. F. S. D. boys. 

After refreshments, dancing was begun; and 
until a late hour the merry whirl was enjoyed 
by both old and young. 

It is fitting that we chronicle briefly Mr. Dahl’s 
earliest days here. Coming from Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1881, he found Los Angeles a shab- 
by, rambling city. The population was then 
about 30,000, — there being a sufficiently large 
number of half-civi- 
lized Indians, daring 
cow-boys and long 
queued Celestials to 
warrant the then 
popular expression, 

“Wild and w o o 1 y 
West.” Happily, 
that term is now 
practically obsolete, 
being occasionally 
used, however, by 
some spiteful East- 
erner who is jealous 
or else has been mis- 
informed. 

Mr. Dahl readily 
found employment, 
using his skill chiefly 
as a tinker. He says 
that in absence of 
deaf companionship 
he found Indians, 
who, by their natu- 
ral sign - language, 
were adept at con- 
versation with him. 

They proved very 
hospitable too. Mr. 

Dahl tells wuth pride 
of the gold nuggets 
which they gave him. 

But, owing to the greed and cunning of the white 
man, he was never able to retain the precious 
gifts. 

After some years the sense of loneliness became 
too strong. So he sent back home for his old 
sweetheart, Miss Henrietta Wick. She came 
and they were married, and ever since then their 
prosperity has continued. They have a daughter, 
a sweet lovable young woman, whose chief de- 
light is in asserting that she was born in Cali- 
fornia, — a boast which, comparatively few Cali- 
fornians can make. 

We made mention, a little farther back, of 
the “long queued Chinamen” who were one time 
very populous in Los Angeles, and still occupy 
a segregated part of the city. Howard L. Terry 


Mr. Henry Dahl, twenty years ago. In those 
days, during the rainy season, the foothill floods 
menaced his work, — at one time lifting his tin- 
shop, and ruthlessly running away with it. 


Miss Mary E. Peek and her typical bungalow. In the background is 
the street is a fragrant carnation field; all around are the foothills, while 
cozily under the giant pepper trees. 


made a visit through their quarters some time 
ago, and he summed up his impressions thus: 

“A rat for his stomach 

And a rag for his skin, 

The Chink is satisfied, 

Outside and in!” 

An artist of marked ability, Miss Mary E. 
Peek, of Chicago, has painted numerous land- 
scape scenes in and around Los Angeles. Dur- 
ing her sojourn of several months here she has 
given practically all her time to her art work. 
So occupied was she that society was to her only 
secondary consideration. Relectuantly, her 
friends accepted the sacrifice, knowing full well 
her inclination, “art for art's sake.” 

Just as we were about to give Miss Peek 


up as a recluse, what did she do but emerge from 
her hiding to issue cards for an “At Home” 
in the near future. At this reception her guests 
had the opportunity to view some of her most 
recent works of art. There was a scene taken 
from the famous Coronado Beach; another pic- 
ture, a perfect reproduction of the wonderful 
caves at La Jolla, near San Diego; another pic- 
ture showing to advantage the beauty of Spanish 
architecture amidst gay flowers, with mountains 
well outlined in the distance; another enticing 
picture of a park scene, and so on. All these 
pictures Miss Peek has painted from nature, and 
they reflect most favorably upon her artistic 
ability. Like many another artist she has found 
unlimited scope for her powers in California. 
Yet, she is very modest about her work, never 
showing her paintings unless requested. 

At this reception we had the additional pleas- 
ure of welcoming to our society three new 
ladies just from the East. They are Mrs. Morton 
Sonneborn of Chicago, Mrs. Joe Sonneborn of 
New York, and Mrs. Henrietta Lefi, also of 
Chicago. They have come for an indefinite stay, 
a previous visit having taught them that the 
Southland is irresistable. 

At this party. Miss Peek asked her guests 
to try their skill at some guessing and puzzle 
games. After the contests were over, it was 
found that Mrs. Waddell and Mrs. Cool had 

won first prizes, 
which were an orien- 
tal vase, and a piece 
of J apanese basketry; 
second prizes, Jap- 
anese tea-cloths, 
were won by Mrs. 
Terry and Miss Mc- 
Kee. 

A delicious repast 
of several entries was 
served. After which 
the happy guests 
departed feeling that 
Miss Peek had won 
the honor of begin- 
ning the winter so- 
cial season, which 
from present indica- 
tions promises to be 
the biggest and best 
ever in the history 
of the Los Angeles 
deaf. 

During the past 
summer, the Rever- 
end Mr. J. H. Cloud, 
of St. Louis, Mo., w’as 
again able to include 
Los Angeles and 
San Francisco in his 
routine of vacational labors. Unlike most other 
teachers of the deaf, Mr. Cloud rarely, if ever, 
takes his vacation in the true sense of the word. 
Instead he prefers to go about from place to 
place that no opportunity may be lost in minis- 
tering to the deaf their spiritual needs, and, in 
many cases their practical w r ants. His stay here 
was necessarily short. But, by direct and 
thorough methods, characteristic of the man, 
much good work was done. His church services 
in St. Paul’s l’ro-Cathedral were largely attended. 
To prove their spiritual needs, and to further 
show their appreciation of Mr. Cloud and his 
earnest endeavors, several of the deaf were 
baptized. Later, he was able to present to the 
Bishop a class of nineteen people for confir- 
mation. This is said to have been the largest 


a lemon grove; across 
the house itself nestles 
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number of deaf people confirmed at any one 
time in the history of the Episcopal Church. 

While touring California last August, Mrs. Ota 
•C. Blankenship, of Omaha, Neb., stopped off in 
Los Angeles for a few days. Almost a stranger 
and unannounced, she dropped into the Mission 
meeting one Wednesday evening. But, being a 
woman of many attractions, she was speedily 
made welcome. It happened that the subject for 
discussion was Humility. When asked to speak, 
Mrs. Blankenship demurred slightly, saying that 
as she did not belong to any Mission, Humility 
and things humble did not particularly appeal to 
her. However, she had some glowing words of 
praise for our State and the West in general. 
She finally added that she had been humbled, in- 
deed, to find that this country differed altogether 
from her former erroneous conception of it. 

The Washingtonian, ably edited by Mr. J. 
Frederick Meagher, has a pleasing distinction of 
its own. We see in the paper that the deaf up 
on the Northwestern coast, besides being wide 
.awake, are, also, able to think and reason, largely, 
independent of established rules. This is proven 
by their paper, unique in many features ; and by 
the surprisingly large number of graduates which 
■the Vancouver School has just sent to Gallaudet 
'College. We could not think of a better motto 
than theirs : “Any method for better results ; all 
■methods, and weddded to none!” 

To Mr. Meagher, and to the Vancouver School 
•we extend our hearty congratulations, believing 
that the methods of this school should prove 
beneficial to other schools. 

On October 29th the Mission celebrated Hal- 
loween in the form of a social and debate. The 
affair being chiefly in the hands of Mr. Douglas 
Mitchelson, it is to him that we owe our thanks 
■for this thoroughly enjoyable evening, which will 
also be a memorable one in the history of the 
Mission. 

The games presented by Mr. Mitchelson pro- 
voked the heartiest laughter; one or two of them 
also proving instructive. The lucky winners of 
these games were Mr. Livington, Miss Rov, Miss 
Ellis, Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Burson, — each re- 
moving a suitable present. All the prizes of the 
evening were the personal gifts of Mr. Mitchel- 
son; it is notable that these exceeded in quality 
the usual order of prizes. 

Mr. Henry Fritz was voted the most courteous, 
most popular deaf gentleman in the crowd. For 
this he was awarded handsome cuff links and 
stick-pin. 

Then followed the debate, which aroused the 
audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, ex- 
citement, and applause. Subject, “Resolved that 
Woman Suffrage should be discouraged.” 

Affirmative — Mrs. Terry. 

Negative — Mr. Livingston. 

The greater number of points were scored by 
the affirmative, and the Judges decided in favor 
of her. For this victory, Mrs. Terry was 
awarded a gold-handled umbrella. 

A bounteous repast was next served. For this 
the hungry merry-makers were indebted chiefly 
to Mrs. A. M. Andrews, she having taken pains 
that this feature of the program be in no way 
slighted. Thus the menu proved an equally im- 
portant item of the evening. 


I’d like to take your hand today 
And say the things I’m prompted to. 

But since you are so far away 
This “rhyme,” must speak my joy in you. 

“ 0 ." 


Nothing is so often irrevocably neglected as an 
■opportunity of daily occurrence. — Marie Ebncr- 
Eschenbach. 


View from H. L. Terry’s Window 


THE CITY OF LOST HOPE 

(A Prophetic Vision) 

[A T ote — The following poem by the well known 
deaf author, Howard L. Terry, gives a glimpse 
of the poet’s soul vexed by the "sensuous joys” 
which as Goldsmith says are the death of poetry. 
It was not intended for publication but appears 
with the writer’s consent.] 


Good God! such sight mine eyes must shun, 
Yon City lives without a hope! 

Their God is gold, their meat is wine, 

But they and theirs shall not be mine! 


“The shouting and the tumult dies, 
The captains and the kings depart. 
Still stands thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 


Below me rolls the tireless main, 
Around are mountains, pile on pile, 
Mine eyes stretch o’er a golden plain 
For many a mile, for many a mile, 
But rest at last, as, gazing, they 
Behold a City — in decay. 


Her fires are bright, her streets are gay, 

And traffic clangs, and voices ring, 

’Tis nearing that blessed Natal Day 

When man the praise of God should sing; 
But love of gold, and wine, and song, 

And not of God reflects the throng. 


With quickened pace they rush along 
Bedeckt with silk and jewels rare, 

One face of truth is not among 

The thousands that are gathered there; 
But something Nature ne’er designed 
Replaces figure, face, and mind. 


Alas, they are not of the kind 
That I was wont to know of old, 

They soulless are, to virtue blind, 

Their callous hearts are beating cold; 

Their words come wafted to mine ear, 
But not a voice is sweet to hear. 

(Their hurried language foreign seems, 
Their taste is worse than savage creed, 

From out each eye a challenge gleams, 
For Greed is master, and their seed 

Could not a baser thing beget 

For God is not among them yet!) 

“Is this — ” I pause in dread and fear, 

The thoughts that rise my souls appal ; 

“Is this to be my Christmas cheer?” 
Degenerate race, my spirits fall: 

What civilization here hath done 
The sun would blush to look upon! 

I turn and from the Vision run, 

I trail the fragrant mountain slope — 


Howard L. Terry and His Children — Catherine, 
Howard J. and Victor 


We have been reliably informed that Supt. Booth, 
of the Nebraska School as been reelected Superin- 
tendent for the usual term of years. The late un- 
pleasantness between the State and anti-oralists 
seems to have culminated in the re-election of Supt. 
Booth, which is fortunate for all concerned. — The 
Register. 

I care not whether a man is called a tutor, an 
instructor, or a full professor ; nor whether any 
academic degress adorn his name; nor how many 
facts or symbols of facts he has stored away in his 
brain. If he has these four powers; clear sight, 
quick imagination, sound reason, and right, strong 
will I call him an educated man, fitted to be a teacher. 
— Henry Van Dyke. 

Do not wait for extraordinary circumstances to 
good actions ; try to use ordinary situations. — Richter. 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 570 Fifth Ave, New York 


Y comment on the handling of the 
moving picture fund of the National 
Association of the Deaf brought me 
the following letter of explanation 
from Chairman Regensburg, and I 
gladly print it so the other side can be heard as 
well : 

My Dear Pach : — You won’t mind trying to set 
you right and to hope you will explain it to 
your Worker readers. 

I have tried for years to get local firms take 
our films, and gave our business manager simi- 
lar instructions, but prices asked in every case 
were almost double to triple we were paying, 
and in addition the negatives were not to be in- 
cluded as our property. 

1 had one of your best known New Yorkers 
look up offers in your city in hopes I could send 
the two New Yorkers to pose before one of 
them, — and he advised strongly against their of- 
fers. 

I had Cleveland parties on the run for months 
trying to get some local concern take our con- 
vention films, but with absolutely no result. One 
firm, the Cleveland chamber of commerce noti- 
fied us was a swindle. 

The two firms we had at Cleveland came at 
their own expense, and in addition made us the 
low rate of 25 cents per foot for both negative 
and positive together, the next best offer was 
40 cents with railroad and hotel expense and 
$15 per diem for operator and a guarantee to be 
included. 

It should be also understood that taking sign 
lecture films, requires a special study of back- 
ground, position, and particularly of speed, and 
this we learned only after a great deal of ex- 
perimenting. 

The nearer the subject is to other camera, the 
harder to obtain definite results, and this should 
explain why it is impossible to make comparison 
of the Fanwood films to our lecture films. The 
Jones film was a pantomime film and presented 
no great difficulty. The New York films cost 
$1.13 a foot, against 17 cents to 30 cents we have 
been paying. At the New York rate, the $5,000 
would barely be sufficient for four films. 

A film of Mac showing him true to life, just as 
he appeared on the Colorado Springs platform 
with his “Irishman and the Flea” story, is a per- 
fect gem, but was accidently left behind by the 
business manager at Cleveland. 

One of the weeklies has been showing glimpses 
of the exercises at the Garfield Tomb, but I have 
not seen the film myself. All the Cleveland films, 
I am told, are fine. I took one for myself at the 
Garfield Tomb and is fine, and will be placed free 
of charge at the disposal of the Moving Picture 
Bureau. It costs me personally $20 and if it had 
been sold to one of the film weeklies, should 
have brought me $50 to $100. 

As a photographer of long experience, you 
understand the difficulties in guaranteeing suc- 
cessful results. You take three or four exposures 
each about a second or two and then select the 
best plate. In moving pictures conditions are 
worse. Pictures are taken at the rate of 16 to 
20 a second; and owing to the speed, sharpness 
of details has often to be sacrificed. The focus- 
ing is done under disadvantages. The film plate 
is only 1 by $4 inch, and to get a true focus 
needs the use of a strong magnifying glass. 

All Washington work has been done under the 
careful supervision of a committe, Dr. Hotch- 
kiss, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Drake, and I am sure 
we owe a great debt to them. 

Yours sincerely, 

Oscar H. Regensburg. 

❖ 

Speaking of letters; I looked up one day recently 
to receive at the hands of a bright looking young 
man, the following letter : 


New York City, Nov. 22, 1913. 

Mr. Alexander L. Pach, 

925 Broadway, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir : — Just a few' lines to ask you about a 
little statement. 

I was to see Mr. F. at his home last night, as 
the Galladuet College president, Percival Hall, told 
me to do so, as 1 was anxious to know what the 
Civil Service had to do about deaf-mutes. Mr. 
F. told me something, but when I showed him 
three letters from the Commission at Washington, 
he felt very sore about it and told me to see you 
about it as you were on the committee. 

I know something myself as I have tried to get 
in since four years ago, but somehow or another 
I have in mind that they really do not want any 
deaf in the service. As I am a native born and a 
voter (4 times) and I can speak very well, I find 
there is a lot of work the deaf can do which does 
or require very little talk or hearing. 

I am a graduate of the "Lexington Ave. School, 
and while there I did not think about Gallaudet 
College, as what I saw there ('my school) that the 
deaf did not have much of a chance to get any- 
thing as there never was or they (the school) do 
want any deaf instructors save the late Mr. Timo- 
thy Driscoll. 

At present I haven’t been working for the 
last two months, although I have tried the best 
I could. I have tried all the dry goods and only 
to be fooled after I have been told to wait and 
am still waiting. 

I do not belong to any association for the deaf, 
as my Lexington Ave. pupils are mostly in for 
sports in their one club. 

Mr. Gruver, my last principal (Rome School now) 
said clerk or copyist was best. I am not good at 
making signs, but witten conversation is best, as the 
Lexington School is no good for signs as I was 
taught orally. Thanking you, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


I told the young man that his case wasn’t un- 
usual. He had been "restored to society” and 
could not make himself useful to “society.” He 
couldn’t talk to his fellow deaf, except by clumsy 
handling of the manual alphabet. All his school 
career it seems was devoted to one object — speech 
— everything else being sacrificed. I looked 
around for some avenue of usefulness and could 
not find one. My activity in fighting the Civil 
Service restrictions in an official capacity is at 
and end, as President Howard is going to appoint 
an entire new force of officials in the N. A. D. 
services — I am sure no one rejoices more than I 
do over the fact. So I wrote the young man the 
results. This brought from him the following: 

Dear Mr. Pach : — Your post card received and 
would like to say a few words. 

At present, and for the last two months, I am 
not working at anything. The small jobs that 
I can get, are only for a time and small pay year 
after year. 

I have heard from some of my school-mates 
that you could help and assist the deaf better 
than any other deaf person. 

1 would like to say from experience that the 
Civil Service isn’t going to do anything for the 
deaf or deaf-mutes. 

I intended calling on you this Saturday as you 
told me ; also I wanted to have a talk with you, 
especially some letters I have from the Commis- 
sion at Washington, hut as you have put it off 
you cannot understand the situation very well. 

Only you were so busy last Tuesday I would 
have talked it over, but didn’t want to interrupt 
you just then. 

I am not in any deaf-mute club although I 
could (one of my school), but the club is only for 
sports, good times, etc., not to mention anything in 
regard for the welfare of the deaf. 

1 am losing a lot of time, money and writing 
and still I haven't succeed, although the main 
cause is that the firms don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with the deaf. Sometimes I feel like 
starting trouble when persons like myself, who 
can talk the same as anybody else and can do the 
work and sometimes better if they get a trial, but 
the chances are that they never get any. I would 
like to know if you have any connection with 
any of the large dry good houses like B. Alt- 
man, Hearn, Macys, etc. What I can do is to 
help on the delivery wagon service, or assistant 
helper on the wagons. As I know the streets 
very well all around and there’s such little talk 
to this line I am sure it’s the best 

I can also help at carpentry, or carpenter’s as- 
sistant, but what I learned at my school isn’t 
much, as I only got an idea of this trade, but I 
can do some painting which I learned outside and 


can pack and burlap furniture. I am handy in the 
upholstery department, and if those big dry goods 
would only give me a chance I would succeed. 

I have written to all the best people I know. 
All I can get is some talk and no help. 

I have in mind, if I ever amount to anything, it 
will be for the deaf, as I am in earnest to employ 
only deaf and no hearing, which may seem like a 
humbug, but it’s only a dream just now, but to- 
be real in later years if I can pull along. 

I am a citizen and a voter and still one might 
as well be a traitor. 

I would like you to let me know if any deaf- 
mutes have got into the service since the last four 
years, including the census work as it was only a 
2-yr. job. Is the Civil Service only a mere joke 
on the deaf as they are being fooled right up to 
their noses. I would rather have had a talk with 
you, as I could explain more. Do you approve of 
deaf-mute supervisors in schools for the deaf? I 
have a form to fill from Mr. Day from Gallaudet 
College for some. 

Yours very truly. 


The letter is a “hummer.” I, fortunately or 
otherwise, get a great many, almost always from 
people I do not know. In this case I was at a. 
loss to know what to do. Here was a young matt 
who was satisfied to work as a delivery wagon 
helper — with a longing for the Civil Service and 
at the same time he had a “smattering” of carpen- 
try and upholstering. I really should not have 
done it, but I recommended him to a large up- 
holstery house, and they gave him a job, I am 
told — though the young man hasn’t seen fit to 
inform me — and I knew he wouldn’t when he 
sent me requests and inquiries and didn’t even 
enclose stamped and addressed envelopes as all 
persons should do, and few deaf persons do 
do when asking favors of strangers. 

❖ 

In the death of Dr. Francis Devereux Clarke 
the Profession and the Deaf lose heavily, and 
future conventions of the educators of the deaf will 
miss him. Whether it was at Delavan, Colum- 
bus, Morganton, or any of the other meeting 
places, there were more who really acquired prac- 
tical methods by sitting out on the lawn listening 
to Dr. Clarke, than they could by hours in the- 
chapel. And Dr. Clarke always had a tensely inter- 
ested and eager audience hanging on to his every 
word. I do not know of a school whose teaching force 
showed greater personal regard for their Prin- 
cipal than Dr. Clarke’s. No matter where a 
convention might be held, the Michigan delega- 
tion was always the strongest numerically, and 
the teaching force at the Michigan School always 
has a large percentage of deaf people. Not only 
were there teachers, but instructors in the indus- 
trial department, the matron and other attaches 
of the school always gave Dr. Clarke the endorse- 
ment, by their presence, that his death has brought 
out so vividly that he was not merely the head 
of the school but he was his school, and lived 
his school and that, with him the deaf pupils for 
whom the school existed were first. Of course 
there are other school heads as loyal as Dr. 
Clarke, but few, mighty few, have been able to- 
surround themselves with such a force of helpers 
as he did, because few are able — or willing to em- 
ploy the deaf where the deaf render the best ac- 
count of themselevs, and that is teaching their fellow- 
deaf. 


They tell of a good story of a well-known deaf 
man touring Europe last summer, and tipping a 
waiter a coin of a value far exceeding what the 
services required. One of his fellow tourists ex- 
postulated at his lavish extravagance and when he 
learned the amount he had tipped unwittingly — 
though he could afford it many times over — he lagged 
behind the other guests and when quite alone, be- 
gun a pantomic talk with the waiter that had 
the underlying motive of recovering at least a part 
of his excessive tip. But the waiter, who had best/- 
a splendid servitor, a master in pantomimic arts, 
all of sudden grew absolutely dumb, so our friend 
gave up in despair. After that he was very, very- 
careful to learn the exact value in good Uncle San» 
money of every coin he handled. 
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ANCIENT GAMES 

(Extract from an address delivered at the Oct 
meeting, Alabama G. C. A. A. by 
Prof. Weston Jenkins.) 


The visiting deaf to the basketball game at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, on Thanks- 
giving Day. Most of them are graduates of the School. 

THANKS AND THANKS 


Thanksgiving brought us much to be thankful 
for. A completed school with room for all, the best 
of school-room and dormitory supplies, a happy and 
healthy lot of children, an empty hospital and provis- 
ion for the coming year. As to the day itself, all was 
brightness, beauty and enjoyment. Papas, mammas, 
brothers and sisters came by the dozen and to swell 
the throng and, to add to the happiness of all, there 
came down from Newark and Jersey City the 
brightest, jolliest lot of old pupils that ever visited 
us. The dinner, one that taxed our dining-room 
to its utmost, was good enough for the President, 
the basket ball game was the best and cleanest 
our floor has ever seen and the re-union in the 
evening was a most enjoyable climax to the day’s 
festivities. 

Among our guests were Carmine Pace, Otto Reinke, 


Henry Hester, George Bedford, George Oberbeck, 
A. Poliner, Michael Grod, Frank Perella, O. Wyne, 
H. Coe. Benjamin Abrams, Mark Thorn, A. Titus, 
Samuel Eber, W. Knipe, F. Maesby, S. Pugliese, 
Eddie Bradley, J. Dennan, E. Ohland, J. Bohlma, 
W. Beatty, C. Spencer, D. Kaban, Benjamin Schor- 
enstein, S. Drill, Vincent Metzler, John Garland, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bowker, Mr. and Mrs. Bennison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephenson, George Wainwright, Miss Meleg, 
Mrs. Tobin, Miss Vallie Gunn, Miss Mary Sieben 
Lillian Learning’s aunt and her little cousin and her 
brother, Anna Klepper’s father and her little brother, 
Clementine Teuber’s father and her brother, Loret- 
to Qinlan’s father, Margaret Kulin’s father and her 
sisters, Anna Steiner’s mother, Marion Bausman’s 
father, Anastasia Schultz’s father and her sister. 


* * * * The ancient Greeks seem to have 

been the most ardent devotees of athletic games 
that the world has ever known. For instance^ 
the year from which a people starts its reckon- 
ing of time is the date of what it considers the 
most important event of history. 

Thus we reckon dates from the Birth of Christ, 
the Mohammedan, from the Hegira, or Flight 
of Mohammed, the ancient Roman, from the 
Founding of the City. 

The Greeks reckoned their dates by the Olym- 
piads, or four-year intervals between the great 
celebrations of the games at Olympia, the first 
of which was said to have been in the year 
B. C. 776. 

The winner of the principal event in these 
games was honored beyond measure. As wit- 
ness of this, a marble slab may be seen to-day 
in the N. Y. Metropolitan Museum of Art with 
an inscription praising as the most illustrious 
citizen of his city the man who had won this 
distinction. 

St. Paul, who though a devout Jew was not unap- 
preciative of Greek culture, was what we should call 
a fan’ on the Greek games. No other subject 
furnishes him so many illustrations and metaphors 
with which to adorn and to honor the Christian life. 

“Let us run the race that is set before us.“ “So 
run I, not as uncertainly; so fight I not as one 
that beateth the air.” He even compares the 
glories of Heaven to the noble excitement of the 
games: “Lest after I have preached to others, I my- 
self should be a castaway.” Literally, “should be a 
declared ineligible to compete in the games.” 

* * * It is curious that the Greeks used the 
same principle to secure accuracy in throwing 
javelins that is familiar to us in the rifle. They 
threw the weapon with a leather strap the end of 
which was wound spirally around the shaft, and 
which, in uncurling, gave it a “twist” which 
made its flight more accurate. 

* * * Every free born Greek was regularly 

educated in athletics and kept up his practice into 
mature manhood. The result was that une- 
qualled beauty of manly form which the sculptors 
reproduced in countless statues, and a general 
vigor of body to match their wonderful acuteness 
of intellect. How their athletes would compare 
with ours we can’t tell, as we have not the 
“records.” But it is recorded that a general 
wishing to recruit a corps of picked men had no 
difficulty in raising the desired number, every 
man of which had to pass a series of tests, one of 
which was to leap a bar placed at the height of 
his own head. 

* * * The refinement of the Greek as con- 
trasted with the Roman brutality is shown by 
the fact that while the Roman populace and even 
the holy Vestal virgins (as depicted in the famous 
picture by Gerome) pitilessly ordered the cold- 
blooded butchery of the defeated gladiator, help- 
less and bleeding at the feet of the victor, the 
Greeks gave the highest praise to the boxer who 
defeated his opponents by skilfully eluding or 
parrying his attack, leaving him to exhaust him- 
self by his own exertions, without a blow being 
either struck or received by the victor. 


Mr. William E. Shaw, of Boston, the well-known 
deaf-mute electrician, is now employed in the 
Edison Laboratory at West Orange, N. J. He 
recently became a “Frat.” 


Newark Alumni and Silent Worker basketball teams that met in the gymnasium of the New 
Jersey School on Thanksgiving Day. The Alumni were defeated by the score of 37 to 24. 


Nebraska appropriates each year the sum of $300 
to assist the graduates of her School for the Deaf 
to attend Galiaudet College. The legislature is 
asked to increase this sum to $600. The money is 
available for the purpose of paying their railroad 
fare only. As a result of this assistance. Nebraska 
shares with Kansas the honor of having the largest 
representation among the students of Galiaudet 
— Iowa Hawkeye. 
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THE N. A. D. CONVENTION 

The convention of the National Associa- 
tion of the deaf which meets in Hartford in 
1917, doubtless, will be a record breaker. 
The place is, to the deaf, historic ground, 
hallowed with blessed memories, and the 
time will be the hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the school and of the begin- 
ning of eductional work among the deaf in 
our country. On every account the oc- 
casion will attract, and old Hartford will be 
the Mecca of half the deaf of the country 
when the conference is held there three 
years hence. 


ALL EYES UPON US 

And now it is old Korea that is waking up. 
She has been pretty wide awake to a good 
many things for many years, but in the mat- 
ter of educating her deaf children she has 
been a laggard indeed. This is all to be cor- 
rected now, however. In a few days we 
shall have with us Dr. Seklya who has been 
sent by the Korean government to make a 
study of our schools for the deaf and blind, 
and when he has completed his investiga- 
tions we may expect to see modern schools 
for these classes of children spring up, as 
they have here, in all parts of the Hermit 
Kingdom. 


A STAR IN THEIR CROWN 

Statistics tell us that ninety per cent of 
the deaf in the United States are self-sup- 
porting, and we do not doubt it. The deaf 
may be and often are backward in their 
studies but, as an almost invariable rule, 
among them are very rare. We remember 
meeting an old pupil of the Pennsylvania 
school, in Philadelphia, some years ago, 
who, in the course of the conversation that 
ensued, told us that he was one of eleven 
children, the other ten of whom were living 
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out in the coal regions; that he was the 
only one who could read and write, the only 
one who did not drink, the only one of the 
boys who did not use tobacco, the only one 
who had a trade, and that he was making 
more money, per week, at the time, than 
all his brothers and sisters put together. 
And, strange to say, he was the only one 
who was deaf. We can scarce expect this 
disparity to exist very often, but true it is 
that the deaf are an industrious class, and as 
wage-earners and providers for the prover- 
bial rainy day they will hold their own, and 
more, with their hearing brothers and sis- 
ters. 


THE SILENCE BROKEN 

It has been many a day since any of us 
have heard directly from Bro. Mathison, 
formerly of the Ontario School. When he 
became Supreme Treasurer of the Order of 
Foresters some years ago the earth seemed 
to swallow him up, and we feared he was 
lost to us “for good.” That he is still in har- 
ness, and that he has the same old warm 
spot in his heart for us as ever, the following 
letter attests. We know that the kind 
things he says, apply to all other principals 
and teachers in the work ; so we are betray- 
ing faith with Bro. Mathison and giving 
them a look at his letter: 

Toronto, Canada, 

Nov- 12, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Walker : — I have the most kind- 
ly recollection of meeting you at the Asso- 
ciation meetings in by-gone years and from 
time to time have thought of you most 
pleasantly. The receipt of the November 
number of the “Silent Worker” brings you 
very vividly to my mind and memory. The 
“Ernstograph” of Mr. Gallaher is, I fear, far 
too flattering, but then it is sweet to be re- 
membered, more particularly after seven 
years severed from the good work in which 
I spent twenty-seven years — the best of my 
life. 

1 trust that time is dealing gently with 
you and yours and that you are able to see 
fruits for your labor. Educators of the deaf 
ought to have a high place in Heaven, for it 
is certainly the most strenuous work that 
anyone can be engaged in. 

Trusting that we may meet face to face 
in the near future, 

Yours cordially, 

B. MATHISON. 

To meet Mr. Mathison “face to face” again 
could not possibly be a geater pleasure to 
him than to ourselves, I’m sure, and we’re 
all hoping, as earnestly as he, for an early 
opportunity. 


STOP AND LOOK 

The number of automobile casualties in 
our large cities is getting to be well-nigh 
appalling. In New York alone there is an 
average of one person a day killed by these 
vechicles, in a year between three and four 
hundred persons. Many of these might be 
avoided by a proper care on the part of 
pedestrians, and many more by careful driv- 
ing on the part of the automobilist. Rea- 
sonable caution by both would do away 


with the vast majority of this class of ac- 
cidents. It behooves especially that the- 
deaf, who, on account of their failing, would 
seem to be in the greatest danger while 
crossing public thorofares, should stop and 
look carefully both ways before trusting- 
themselves to “the going.” 


THAT LETTER 

Papas and mammas reading the accom- 
panying poem on “The Best Letter” will ap- 
preciate fully its import, but it is to be feared 
that little boys and girls never will realize 
how much their letter is to the old folks at 
home. It is not infrequently that a parent 
spends their last penny calling us up to tell 
us that their little boy or girl has not writ- 
ten and they fear something has happened, 
when a penny post-card and a minute’s ef- 
fort would have relieved them of all the 
worry and expense. We trust that each one 
of our little boys and girls will read the 
poem carefully, and, in future, never allow 
their parents to worry a moment on account 
of their neglect in this matter. 

THE BEST LETTER 

By William F. Kirk 

You may write a thousand letters to the 
maiden you adore 

And declare in every letter that you love her 
more and more. 

You may praise her grace and beauty in a 
thousand glowing lines 
And compare her eyes of azure with the 
brightest star that shines. 

If you had the pen of Byron you would use 
it every day 

In composing written worship to your sweet- 
heart far away : 

But the letter far more welcome to an older, 
gentle breast 

Is the letter to your mother from the boy she 
loves the best. 

Youthful blood is fierce and flaming, and 
when writing to your love 
You will rave about your passion, swearing 
by the stars above : 

Vowing by the moon’s white splendor that 
the girdle you adore 

Is the one you'll ever cherish as no maid was 
loved before. 

You will pen full many a promise on those 
pages white and dumb 
That you never can live up to in the married 
years to come. 

But a much more precious letter, bringing 
more and deeper bliss 
Is the letter to your mother from the boy she 
cannot kiss. 

She will read it very often when the lights 
are soft and low, 

Sitting in the same old corner where she 
held you years ago, 

And regardless of its diction or its spelling 
or its style, 

And although its composition would provoke 
a critic’s smile, 

In her old and trembling fingers it becomes 
a work of art. 

Stained by tears of joy and sadness as she 
hugs it to her heart, 

Yes, the letter of all letters, look wherever 
you may roam, 

Is the letter to your mother from her boy 
away from home. 
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Wonderful weather. 


Christmas almost here. 

Our auto ride hasn’t materialized yet. 

The days of the turkey are numbered. 

We have our Christmas-tree picked out. 

Oranges are gladly welcomed to menu again. 

There are a large number of pupils without one 
bad mark. 

Our basket-ball teams are cutting wide swaths 
these days. 

Would you believe it, Mamie Gessner is in long 
dresses now. 

A new basket-ball court and a swimming-bath are 
badly needed. 

Notices for the Christmas holidays will be out in 
a day or two. 

Clara Van Sickle gets a letter from Mildred Hene- 
meier every week. 

A number of the girls are embroidering doilies for 
Christmas presents. 

Anna Klepper’s uncle has shot forty-two rabbits 
thus far this season. 

Our boys and girls were never so happy nor so 
fine in their deportment. 

Rain has robbed us of our Sunday school session 
two or three times lately. 

We shall have to get another dining-room if the 
influx of children continues. 

Arthur Long has taken up Algebra, as an aside, 
and is making rapid progress in it. 

Mr. McNab has finished trimming our trees, and 
the improvement will be very great. 

A fire a few doors down Bayard St. created quite 
a bit of excitement, one day last week. 

Some twenty dollars worth of tickets were sold 
for Thursday’s game of basket-ball. 

Some of Clara VanSickle’s friends called for her 
a few days ago, and gave her a long automobile ride. 

A burning question : — Would solid steel fronts be 
better for the boys’ lockers than the mesh work ones? 

Maude Thompson spent a few days in Washington, 
early in the month, and remembered us all with a 
postcard. 

William Felts, Frank Hoppaugh and Thomas Titus 
Brown attended the foot-ball game between the High 
School and the State School teams, and saw the latter 
go down to defeat. 


There are a number of lawn amusements proposed 
for next spring, among them a swinging merry-go- 
round. 

We all sympathize most deeply with Dr. Green in 
the great bereavement he has sustained in the loss 
of his wife. 

The pictures on Saturday evening w'ere fully up to 
the usual high standard, and were greatly enjoyed by 
the little folks. 

Charles Dobbins has the motor-cycle bee in his 
bonnet, and nothing will suit him now but one of 
these machines. 

Five of the boys now have bicycles and they take 
long spins at every opportunity. The little girls are 
not so fortunate. 

Our boys, pretty much all, selected Harvard to win 
over Yale, and the event shows that they know how 
to pick a winner. 

Our washing has increased so greatly, this fall, 
that it has become necessary to put on another 
woman in the laundry. 

The foot that has been bothering Andrew McClay 
for so long a time has gotten perfectly well and he is 
proportionately happy. 

The especial work we are doing in speech and 
lip-reading seems to be attracting an unusual number 
of semi-mutes this fall. 

Miss Brian's room looks like a veritable little tropi- 
cal paradise with its flying birds, its pretty pictures 
and its attractive cabinet. 

Esther Woelper and Anastasia Schultz had an 
automobile ride up to Lambertville, the other day, 
and both pronounced it fine. 

Two round tables of quartered oak are being made 
by Mr. Johnson’s boys for the boys’ study-room. 
They will be used largely for games. 

Miss Warfield's exemplification of her class-work 
in measurements was a very interesting feature of 
the last meeting of the Teachers’ Association. 

The girls have been doing much of their purchasing 
in Trenton, this fall, and Miss Cornelius and Miss 
Whelan have had frequent shopping trips of late. 

Quite a number of new subscribers have been ad- 
ded to the Silent Worker list, recently. Sixty dol- 
lars were added last month alone, on this account. 

Isabel Long has been figuring on the number of 
visitors we had Thanksgiving Day and says that, as 
nearly as she can estimate it, we had about seventy. 

Charles Dobbins stuck his elbow through one of 
the glass fronts of a sectional book-case in the chapel 
a few days ago, but fortunately, escaped getting cut. 

The baking department is proving itself a double 
blessing. It is teaching a fine trade and it is turning 
out good, wholesome bread and pastry for our 
school. 

The boys now have their study-hour over in their 
own hall, where they have a reading and study room 
forty by eighty. They are greatly pleased with the 
change. 

The girls took in a sparrow’ with an injured wing.a 
few days ago, and kept it until it w’as able to fly 
again. They let it out to join its brothers and sisters 
on Friday. 


We are wondering just how our heating-plant in 
the new’ building is going to work when the cold 
weather sets in. 

Mr. Walker spent Saturday down on his farm. 
We expected him to bring back a big buck, or at 
least a bunch of quail and rabbit, but he says he did 
not gun. 

Thirty or forty young ladies from the Normal 
School visited us on Wednesday. They seemed 
greatly interested in all they saw’, especially in the 
oral work. 

Hartley Davis’ father was up attending the Odd 
Fellows convention last week, and, of course, called 
on us. He says that Hartley is farming at present 
and doing well. 

The girls have had an abundant supply of chairs 
placed in their play-room, and a new eight-foot quar- 
tered oak table has been added to the conveniences 
of their trunk-room. • 

Our poem to-day is one that was sent to Frank 
Hoppaugh by his Mamma, a short time ago. We 
trust that Frank and all the rest of the boys will 
remember what it says. 

Quite a few of the larger girls are developing into 
fine baket-ball players. The brawn they are put- 
ting on may stand them in good stead when they 
become militant suffragettes. 

Charles Londrcgan who has had quite a bad cold 
for the past two w’eeks ran up home last week, to live 
in the out-of-doors until it is well. We quite miss 
the little fellow" and trust he’ll soon be with us again. 

The printers are making a study of the mechanism 
of the new linotype and are gradually beginning to 
master it, specially Antonio Petoio and Hans Hansen, 
both of whom give the highest promise of success 
in its operation and management. 

Mr. Porter has appointed George Brede foreman 
of his printing branch. Hans Hansen foreman of the 
half-tone engraving branch and Antonio Petoio fore- 
man of the Linotype branch. All are proud of their 
positions and are doing finely in them. 

We are making good use of our leaves this falL 
A trench has been dug on the south lawn, and, as 
they accumulate, they are thrown in here, and when 
all are gathered, earth will be thrown in on them, 
and they will act as a fertilizer for the soiL 

Upon the invitation of Manager Moses we attended 
the pictures of “The Last Days of Pompeii" on Mon- 
day. It was a great treat in every way and the chil- 
dren got from it the idea of an eruption of a 
volcano wdiich they could have gotten in no other 
way. 

The children have been greatly interested in every- 
thing bearing on Mt. Vesivius since witnessing the 
destruction of Pompeii. Oreste Palmeri is the only 
one of our pupils who ever saw’ this volcano. He 
lived in Naples at one time, and used to see the 
great mountain every day. He even saw an erup- 
tion of it one night. 

A large number of girls’ garments of one kind and 
another disappeared from the clothes line back of the 
infirmary one night last week, and the washerwomen 
and girls were greatly worked up over the strange 
disappearance. A day or two afterwards the articles 
were all found piled up in the basement of the in- 
firmary. Upon inquiry it was ascertianed that the 
watchman had discovered a dog tearing at them as 
they flapped in the wind and had gathered them up 
and “ housed” them to prevent their destruction. 
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Talladega's 


Centenary Celebration 



Monument to Heroes who Fell in Battle of 
Talladega 


a ISTORY was reviewed and history 
I made at that charming town with 
| an Indian name, Talladega, on 
I November 7th. It was the centen- 
!j ary of the Battle of Talladega, 
won on November 9, 1813, by one of 
the greatest heroes in the annals of war, Andrew 
Jackson. To the ordinary student of history the 
battle of Talladega, if he knows anything about 
it at all, is an insignificant event. Yet this battle 
was not only the first break in favor of the whites 
in the Creek war, but also one of the decisive 
battles of the world. Upon it, rather than upon 
the battle of New Orleans, the fame of Jackson 
as a soldier should rest. 

In commemoration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the event the town of Talladega, to which 
the battle gave birth, arrayed itself in gala attire 
as if to welcome back its heroes — and they came 
in spirit. There in the floats of a splendid parade 
w’ere “Old Hickory” and other pioneers, includ- 
ing “Davy Crockett.” Relics of colonial times 
were displayed on all sides, which had the effect 
of turning back the wheels of time, in the imagina- 
tion of the spectator, one hundred years. 

The orator of the occasion was Alabama’s 
favorite though adopted son, Hon. Oscar Under- 
wood, who in his address eulogized Jackson 
as “the most commanding figure in American 
history between George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

The story of the Battle of Talladega, which is 
worthy of the pen of a Prescott, and should be 
classic, is best told by the Talladega Home. 

The Battle of Talladega 

In the year 1813 many depradations were com- 
mitted by the Creek Indians in the then Territory 
of Alabama, by murdering and scalping the set- 
tlers. The climax of these atrocities was reached 
in the summer of that year, in the massacre at 
Fort Mims, among the most relentless butcheries 
in the history of savage warfare. 

The report of these atrocities reaching Ten- 
nessee, fired the partiotic heart, and aroused to 
the highest pitch, the military yeomanry of that 
noble state. General Andrew Jackson was then 
in the prime of manhood, and had recently been 


By J. H. McFARLANE 

(Photographs by the Author) 



Battle Street, Talladega, Ala. 



Iron Furnace; Scene of Battle of Talladega 


elected a major general of militia by a majority of 
one vote. Holding this position, he appealed to 
his fellow citizens for volunteers to march against 
the Creeks to avenge the wrong of the whites 
and to disperse or destroy the power of those 
hostile Indians. So prompt and enthusiastic was 
the response to this call that it won for Tennessee 
the proud appellative, “The Volunteer State.” 

An army of volunteers, thus quickly raised and 
equipped, began their march for the Creek coun- 
try, under the lead of General Jackson. Cross- 
ing the Tennessee river at Fort Deposit, the army 
pursued its march south, across the Sand Moun- 
tain, to the foot of the Ten Islands, on the right 
bank of the Coosa river, near where lock three 
is now located, and established a base of opera- 
tions known as Fort Strother. It was from this 
point that the army made a forced night march 
to Talladega. 

In Lashley’s fort, in the Talladega town, many 
friendly Creeks had taken refuge. The war party, 
in strong force, had surrounded them so effectual- 
ly that not a solitary warrior could escape from the 
fort unseen to convey to the American camp the 
intelligence of their critical condition. One night, 
a prominent Indian who belonged to the Hickory 
Ground town, resolved to escape to the lines of 
Jackson by strategem. He threw over him the 
skin of a large hog, with the head and legs at- 
tached, and, placing himself in a stooping posi- 
tion, went out of the fort and crawled about be- 
fore the camps of the hostiles, grunting and 
apparently rooting, until he slowly got beyond 
reach of their arrows. (This Indian is known 
by the name of Selocta and the story is told in 
every home in Talladega.) Then, discarding his 
swinish mantle, he fled with the speed of light- 
ning to Jackson, who resolved immediately to re- 



which was 



This Photograph Speaks for Itself 

lieve these people. The commander-in-chief, leav- 
ing a small guard to protect his camp and the 
sick, put his troops in motion at the hour of mid- 
night, and forded the Coosa, near six hundred 
yards wide, with a rocky, uneven bottom. Late 
that evening he encamped within six miles of 
Talladega. The road which now enters East 
street in the northern part of the city, which is 
known as Jackson’s Trace, received its name from 
this campaign.) At 4 o’clock the next morning 
Jackson surrounded the enemy, making a wide 
circuit, with 1.200 infantry and 800 cavalry. The 
hostiles, to the number of 1,080, were concealed 
in a thick shrubbery that covered the margin of 
a small rivulet. (This rivulet is what is now 
known as the town or spring branch, and Fort 
Lashley, in which were quartered the besieged 
Indians, was located near the branch in the vicin- 
ity of the Furance.) At 8 o’clock the Indians re- 
ceived a heavy fire from the advance guard under 
Colonel Carroll. Screaming and yelling most 
horribly, the enemy rushed forth in the direction 
of General Roberts’ brigade, a few companies 
of which gave way at the first fire. Jackson 
directed Colonel Bradley to fill the chasm with 
his regiment, which had not advanced in a line 
with the others; but that officer failing to obey 
the order Colonel Dyer’s reserve dismounted and 
met the approaching enemy with great firmness. 
The retreating militia, mortified at seeing their 
places so promptly filled, recovered their for- 
mer position and displayed much bravery. The 
action now became general along the whole 
line, while the Indians, who had at first fought 
courageously, w T ere now seen flying in all direc- 
tions. But, owdng to the halt of Bradley’s regi- 
ment, and the cavalry under Alcorn having taken 
too wide a circuit, many escaped, crossing Tal- 
ladega creek about four miles south of Talladega, 
passed beyond Blue Mountain through Porter’s 
Gap, and continued their flight to the populous 
Indian towns on the Tallapoosa river. Follow- 
ing a general charge of Jackson’s men, 229 In- 
dian bodies were found on the main field. The 
number of dead was much larger, but could not be 
ascertained. Fifteen Americans were killed, and 
eighty-five wounded. The latter were conveyed 
to Fort Strother, and the fifteen dead were buried 
upon the field. Tradition has it that two of the 
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Hon. Oscar Underwood (back seat) and Hon. F. 
L. Blackman before) view the parade. 


wounded later died, increasing the buried at Tal- 
ladega to seventeen. The fort, the inmates of 
which Jackson's arrival saved, contained 1600 



Red Men in Parade, Talladega, Nov. 7th 

(Photographs by McFarlane.) 


friendly warriors, with their wives and children, 
who were all to have been butchered the very 
morning that Jackson attacked their assilants. 



The Underwood Smile will land its owner in 
the U. S Senate. 

Never was a party of poor devils more rejoiced 
at being relieved. 


President Wilson’s Recent Visit to Mobile , Ala. 



Photo, by Boyle. 

President Wilson’s Recent Visit to Mobile — the 
farewell 


No liberal man would impute a charge of un- 

President Wilson s recent visit to Mobile-the President’s automobile on Government Street steadiness to another for having changed his opin- 

Photo by Boyle ion .—Cicero. 



President reviewing parade at First National 
Bank 

Photo, by Boyle. 


President Wilson’s recent visit to Mobile— one of the floats in parade. 


Photo, by Boyle 
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HEART-TO-HEART TALKS 


AST month I intimated that I should 
say more concerning my impressions 
upon witnessing the first conversa- 
tion in the sign-language. 

I was already deaf, but an over- 
fond father had been unable to send me to the 
state school for the deaf because of my violent 
■“weeps” whenever he mentioned it. 

I mav have been ten, eleven or twelve years of age, 
<1 was out of school from nine to thirteen,) when 
one day, at the county fair, I stood watching a 
•wheel of fortune and saw a young man draw a 
glass dish which was broken. With him was a 
larger girl than myself who had been in school 
with me before I became deaf. I had not known 
that she had a deaf brother until then, and pre- 
sume he was away at school most of the time, 
and the girl not being one of my “crowd,” I had 
never heard of her older brother. 

My eyes opened wide when he began wig- 
gling and twisting his fingers, (also “mouthing,” 
although unable to speak,) and my surprise was 
great when my former schoolmate nodded and 
wiggled her own fingers. 

Remember, I am narrating this because it seems 
to me a fair instance of the impressions we give 
those who see us in animated finger-talk for the 
first time, — and perhaps the impression is not very 
different the second, or any other time. 

The unnecessary nodding and bobbing of the 
young man’s head, the continued “mouthing” 
without forming any words (I was a pretty good 
lip-reader) and the frowns and sneering expres- 
sion that came and went so constantly, awakened 
in my childish sense almost a feeling of resent- 
ment, certainly a feeling of contempt and disgust. 

I think, now, had he and his sister shown only 
normal, smiling faces, with no attempt to help 
along expression by mouthings, frowns, sneers, 
nods and shaking of the head, it would have 
aroused only a curiosity as to what they could be 
saying in that wholly new method of communica- 
tion, and I might even have felt a desire to learn 
that wonderful finger-talk. 

As it was, I thought it a horrid sight and felt 
not the slightest bond of sympathy between that 
deaf man and myself. 

There was a dear old doctor — a cripple — in that 
town, who kept a fine, large drug-store. He and 
my father (also a doctor,) were close friends and 
I loved the little old man. When I lay critically 
ill with cerebro-spinal meningetis and my father 
feared he could not save me, he had called in that 
fellow-practitioner of his to give his opinion, and 
when I was able once more to be about, but un- 
able to return to school, I went often to the drug- 
store to talk with good old Dr. Z. 

One day, upon enterning, I found that deaf man 
standing at the counter, wiggling his fingers, and 
was not a little surprised to see Dr. Z. smile and 
wiggle his in return. Of course I knew that they 
were talking, but I was perverse enough to de- 
mand of the deaf old Doctor “Whet are you 
doing?” “I’m talking to him,” he replied, with the 
kind smile he always had for me. “Funny way to 
talk!” I rejoined with a sniff, and moved farther 
away from them. 

The Doctor’s fingers twinkled a moment or two, 
and the young man’s eyes and mouth both opened 
wide in astonishment and he turned and looked 
at me. I felt pretty sure the Doctor had told him 
I had recently lost my hearing, and I didn’t like 
it. My heart was very, very sore over my loss, 
and I did not like reference made to it. I pre- 
tended not to see the young man’s efforts to at- 
tract my notice, and Dr. Z. finally, with his kind 
but quizzical smile, told me to look at him. The 
stranger commenced forming the a. b. c. on his 
fingers and made me understand that he wished 
me to try to learn it. 


Bv C. E. C. 

But with elevated nose and chin, I turned away. 
I knew I was being rude, but — we had not been 
introduced and he had no business to try to make 
my acquaintance, so there! 

The good Doctor gave it up, perhaps under- 
standing me better than I understood myself, and 
thus ended my experience with the first totally 
deaf person I ever met. 

I can not say how many, many times, since I’ve 
become proficient in the use of the sign-language, 
and witnessed the amusement of onlookers at the 
conversation of two or more deaf persons, I have 
thought of that long-past experience of my own, 
and, — honestly, I can not blame those onlookers 
much for laughing, although it is downright rude. 

If we “make monkeys of ourselves,” we must 
expect to arouse ridicule. 

But why misuse the sign-language when it is 
so beautiful when correctly used? 

If I mistke not, Mr. Travis, of Indiana, not 
a deaf man, but long in charge of the printing 
office of the Indiana School, said something to 
the effect that the signs could not be intelligibly 
used in the order of English composition. 

I take issue with him there and am sure that 
all who know me, will admit that my command of 
signs is not painfully limited. 

More than once I have revolted against the 
order in which a hearing teacher or officer has 
taught some specific bit of English in signs. 

The very worst instance I can recall, was the 
rendering of the beautiful Lord’s Prayer in signs 
by a Superintendent. 

Apparently ambitious to show his proficiency 
in the use of the sign-language, he dahsed into 
it with quick, flourishing, mechanic delivery that 
brought the Amen unduly close to Heaven. 

Some years later, a Superintendent who was not 
conversant with signs to any great extent, re- 
quested one of the hearing teachers to write out 
the Lord’s Prayer for the school paper, arrang- 
ing it as delivered in signs, so the children could 
memorize it. When the printed result met my 
gaze, I nearly “had a fit.” 

Indignant faintly expresses my state of mind, 
and I called that teacher to account in no mild humor. 
The thought of that school-paper’s travels to every 
state school in the land to the homes of the pupils’ 
parents, and, crowning horror ! to the hands of scof- 


fing, “I-told-you-so !” oralists, nearly made me burst 
into a blaze. 

“Why! it's just like Supt. signed it,” 

contended the surprised teacher, who was rather 
proud of her “translation.” 

“Supt. Bosh!” I retorted. 

I can not recall more than the beginning, for, 
try as I would, I never could memorize tangled 
English very well. 

“Father ours, heaven in,” it commenced, and 
to the end it was the worst piece of transposition 
I never read — a tangle, a snarl. 

It was enough to make the parents, one and all, 
desire pure oral schools for their children and to 
reason that it was small wonder their little ones 
never learned to express themselves as they 
should, when they were taught English in such 
topsy-turvy fashion. 

In my own school-room, we closed our Sunday 
School exercises, always, with the Lord’s Prayer, 
in unison, and I tried to instill a sense of reve- 
rence by the manner of delivery. We gave it 
about like this — (the signs we omitted, I enclose 
in brackets,) heaven, hallowed (be) Thy name, 
Thy kingdom come: Thy will (be) done on earth 
as (it is) in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses (sins) as we 
forgive those (people) who trespass (sin) against 
us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil; for thine is (the) kingdom and (the) 
power, and (the) glory forever, Amen! 

We signed “into temptation,” as if “into” were 
“failure,” and “for thine is the kingdom,” as if it 
were “because Thine true kingdom” ( usually mat 
ing the sign for “is” as if it were “true”). 

Slowly, reverently, the children repeated it, 
week after week, and it did me good to see the 
earnestness and understanding on the dear faces. 
Can any one say that rendition was too stilted? 
Let him try it, slowly, reverently, and see. 

I once explained to a deaf minister that I could 
not keep my attention upon a signed sermon, — 
that my eyes would wander away from the preach- 
er before I knew it. He was surprised and puz- 
zled, and asked if I could not understand the 
signs. I told him yes, but I wanted to read the 
sermon itself, I wanted the language. He said 
“But you can get the meaning?” I told him that 
did not satisfy me, and he seemed to think I was 
the queerest fish he ever saw, until I explained 


Recreation Ground qf the Chicago Deaf 



Where they have their tennis courts and enjoy the g ame during “play” hours; Washington Park, Chicago. 

Photo by Arno Klopfer. 
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that English not signs, was my natural language, 
— the signs being a later acqusition 1 should like 
lo know if many of the deaf feel the same way, 
or I really am a “queer fish,” 

Sign-sermons and addresses would appeal to 
me more if they followed the English order more. 

I really can see no call nor excuse for slight- 
ing sequence so much as most of our sign “ora- 
tors” do. It seems to me that force and expres- 
sion would be strengthened, not weakened, by 
more adherence to sequence and order, and no 
beauty need be sacrificed. 

I recall dimly, a tall, fine - looking young man 
at the St. Louis convention, (he was a stranger to 
me,) who suddenly stepped toward me, smiling, 
and said, “You are a ‘semi.’ ” 

“How do you know?” 1 challenged, and he said, 
■“By your signs, you follow the English order 
more than a ‘mute’ does.” If that is so, it ought 
not to be so, for I do not think my expression is 
peculiar, certainly not pedantic. Instead of sign- 
ing, “Know you!” why not — “you know,” 

Instead of “See never me," why not say, “I 
never saw ?” 

Surely it is just as easy. 

Among other books which I used to keep in 
my school-room closet for the children’s enter- 
tainment at odd moments, was a copy of Mother 
Goose. 

One day I opened it at the story of The Cat 
and The Mouse, and impersonating first the cat, 
then the mouse, then giving the explanations — just 
as they occurred in the book — in my own way, 
but with elaborated “make believe” formality, I 
followed the story to the end, giving it almost 
word for word, in signs, as printed in the book, 
and so far from finding it dry or stilted, the chil- 
dren were in a continual burst of merriment, one 
boy, with a quick sense of the ridiculous, nearly 
wriggling out of his seat with laughter. Intelli- 
gent use of signs by no means calls for the aboli- 
tion of sequence as found in the printed text. 

If, in my first letter, I gave the impression that 
in the rendition of songs and hymns in the sign- 
language, following the time and knowing the 
tune were all, I did not mean to do so. 

The meaning of the text can only be conveyed 
by expression thrown into manner and delivery. 

At the same time, deliver us from anything thea- 
trical, anything affected — “fancy.” 

Years ago, I was being escorted home by one 
of the most perfect gentlemen I ever met — a 
deaf man, married, but whose wife felt she must 
remain at home with the little daughter, that 
evening, and told him to take me to the social 
gathering in her stead, which he did. The hour 


was late, the passengers in our car were few, 
and we sat talking over the evening’s gayety, 
laughing a little now and then, hut neither of us 
making much commotion, — spelling a good deal 
of the conversation. 

I noticed two nice-looking women sitting across 
the car from us, one of whom carried a large 
cluster of heliotrope. 

The two seemed quite interested in the voiceless 
conversation we were carrying on. and we, mind- 
ful of their scrutiny, kept facial expression, as 
well as finger-play, subdued. 

Suddenly the lady with the flowers arose, came 
across to me, and handed me a part of her boquet, 
smiling so sweetly that I was quite captivated as 
well as surprised. Her turn to he surprised came 
when I thanked her orally — but that “doesn’t 
count.” 

To me, that gracious act of an entire stranger 
was a whole sermon to users of the “language 
manual,” if I may so call it, to use it intelligently. 

How many imagine that any boquets would 
have come our way — literally or figuratively — 
had Mr. Baars and I been talking as we might 
have talked without being exceptionally uncouth? 
And how many will take the lesson to heart, — 
that intelligent people are attracted, not amused, 
by finger-talk when we do not murder the beauty 
of it? 

I recall other instances and other tributes — 
some of them not boquets, but my “talk” is long 
enough. A Merry Christmas to everybody! 

C. E. C. 


W. A. BRADY PRODUCTIONS” 


Grace George in a New Comedy 

Announcement is now made that Grace George 
is to appear in a new play, opening in New York 
before the holidays. Miss George ended her en- 
gagement in “Half An Hour” at the Lyceum 
Theatre Saturday night (November 15), her en- 
gagement with Mr. Charles Frohman for the J. 
M. Barrie play being for its New York season 
only. Miss George has begun rehearsals of her 
new play which was written for her by Avery 
Hopwood, author of “Seven Days,” “Clothes” and 
“Nobody’s Widow.” The new play is entitled 
“Miss Jenny O’Jones,” and is a rollicking comedy 
of the most lightsome sort. In it Miss George 
has a role in marked contrast to the one of Lady 
Lillian of “Half An Hour,” the pitiable bit of 
aristocracy which the ungentle Barrie uses to dis- 
play his irony. 

Known as America’s foremost comedienne 
Grace George’s acting in this bitter fifty minutes 


of life unveiled, won her a lavishness of praise 
from those same critics who have always wel- 
comed her in roles more pleasant and void of 
this tensity of tragedy. Her return to comedy is 
now eagerly awaited by all those who find such a 
delight in the finesse and gracefulness of her 
comedy portrayals, The play-going public con- 
gratulates itself upon the opportunity of seeing 
Grace George in two interpretations in one sea- 
son. 

Miss George with her own company in “Miss 
Jenny O’Jones” will open Thanksgiving week in 
William A. Brady’s Playhouse, Wilmington, Del., 
and immediately come in for a New York season. 


John Barrymore to Go on Tour 

There is always a welcome for the youngest 
Barrymore “on the road.” The inimitable John 
Barrymore is now on tour with “Believe me, Xan- 
tippe,” a new comedy which is said to afford him 
his best role since “The Fortune Hunter.” There 
are abundant opportunities for his keen sense of 
fun and the general breeziness and novelty of this 
play fit him as if the piece were written for him. 
Frederick Ballard is the author of this play which 
won the John Craig prize last year as being the 
best play of the Havard dramatic class. The 
play was produced in Boston and ran for 12 
weeks in the Spring. William A. Brady presented 
it in New York in the Fall where it has enjoyed 
distinct popularity for four months. Heading the 
original cast with John Barrymore is Mary 
Young. 


One Hundredth Performance of “Family Cup- 
Board” 

November 13 “The Family Cupboard” cele- 
brated its 100th performance in The Playhouse. 
The Owen Davis drama the first serious play of 
the season, holds the record for continuous per- 
formances. Following are the members of the 
cast, having played every performance since the 
play’s premiere: William Morris, Olive Harper 
Thorne, Franklyn Ardell, Irene Fenwick. Frank 
Hatch, Ruth Benson, Harry Redding, Alice Lin- 
dahl and Irene Romaine. 


SHE DID NOT LIKE “DEAF AND DUMB 
SHOWS” 

The Columbus Dispatch of the other evening had 
the following : 

They are telling a rather interesting joke on an 
elderly lady from Coshocton County, who visited in 
Columbus. The woman, with her hostess, decided 
to visit some moving picture shows, for she had 
heard considerable about them, but had never been 
privileged to visit any. 

They had been in the theater a while when the 
guest said. “Let us move up a little closer, I can’t 
hear one word they are saying." 

The remark caused a ripple of laughter, and when 
the guest failed to catch the reply, she wended her 
way through the crowd up to a seat close to the piano 
player, but the result was the same. After watch- 
ing it awhile she went back to her friends, and 
said she was ready to leave, adding, “I don’t like 
those deaf and dumb shows anyhow.” 


Eugenists are inclined to look with disfavor upon 
marriages of the deaf with the deaf, lest the off- 
spring of such unions prove defective. Those who 
know the deaf well however, do not share their ap- 
prehensions. In speaking on this point Dr. Burt, of 
the Western Pennsylvania School at Pittsburg says, 
in his last Report : 

‘There were 270 pupils in school during the two 
years covered by this report and less than 2 per cent 
were children of deaf parents. Sociologists and phy- 
sicians may deplore inter-marriage of deaf men and 
is, these marriages will be contracted. And, when 
women, hut as long as human nature remains as it 
the large number of unfit alliancs among people, not 
so afflicted, is considered, one ennot condemn the 
efforts of deaf people to relieve the isolation of their 
lives by marrying those who are congenial and 
sympathetic since the probabilites of their offspring 
being deaf is so remote. — Ky. Standard. 
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Two Successful Chicago Boys 



Some rime back The Worker printed the picture of a prospering cigar store run by a deaf man 
and, Chicago, having something of the sort, would like your readers to have a look at it Here- 
with we present an interior view of the store, which is located at 4415 West Madison St., Chicago. 
1 he firm is Frankel and Caro, composed of Messrs. Hvman Frankel and Max Caro The partners 
are m the picture, Mr. Caro at the left and Mr. Frankel at the right. Mr. Frankel is a cigar maker by 
trade and looks after the manufacturing side of the business, the firm doing both a retail and wholesale 
trade. Both the partners are Frats, and the store is a sort of social center of the deaf residing in the 
vicinity. b 


N.F.S.D. Branches of N.A.D. 

Editor Silent Worker : — I read Mr. Pach's say- 
ing about N. F. S. D. Branches of the N. A. D. 
in the Silent W'orker. 

1 felt very sorry to read it. 

In my letter to the Journal my language was very 
plain and easy to understand, but still Mr. Pach does 
not seem to have seen the idea I tried to explain. 

I tried to make it plain that both the N. F. S. 
D. and N. A. D. would gain benefit if the divi- 
sions of the N. F. S. D. became of the N. A. D. 
If the N. A. D. had divisions or branches I 
should in the same manner have debated that 
they ought to become divisions of the N. F. S. D. 

Instead of proving or debating that such branches 
would not help either the N. F. S. D. or N. A. D., 
or would hurt them, Mr. Pach says that the N. F. 
S. D. has $40,000 and 1500 members, while the N. 
A. D. has not $1,000 and only about 600 members. 
He lets us understand that therefore the idea of N. 
F. S. D. branches of the N. A. D. is silly. 

Mr. Pach is a funny gentleman. 

It is true that the N. F. S. D. has the money 
and the members he speaks of. But it is not true 
that this money belongs to the N. F. S. D. to 
have and to hold and to do with as it pleases. 
It belongs to the members. It belongs to the 
N. F. S. D. no more than the money in a sav- 
ings bank belongs to the bank. It belongs to 
the people who put it there for the bank to 
take care of. In the same way the Frats put their 
mony in the Frat treasury to be taken care of 
for them. The N. F. S. D. can not by its charter 
or by-laws spend one cent of it for any other 
than Frat business. At the same time I do not 
think it was well for Mr. Pach to thus compare 
the wealth of the two societies. The time may 
come when the N. A. D. -will be the richest 
society of and for the deaf in the world. The 
income from its money will be used for the 
good and happiness of ALL the deaf, whether 
they are members or not. I tried to make it 
plain in my Journal letter that the N. A. D. was 
trying to do things for the deaf that the N. F. S. 
D. could not possibly do, but that N. F. S. D. 
help and encourage the N. A. D. in doing these 
things if its divisions became branches of the 
N. A. D. If I thought that doing this would 
hurt the N. F. S. D. I would never have advised 
such a thing. I am as proud and true and faithful 
a Frat as Mr. Pach or any one else. 

At the same time I do not think it was right 
or sober-minded to sneer at the N. A. D. in this 
way. The N. A. D. has been very kind to Mr. 
Pach. It has let him take its official photographs 
at every convention since 1889, except Chicago. 
That means he is the only member who has made 
money out of the N. A. D. He has been a vice- 
president and has been on important committees. 
At Cleveland he wanted to be elected president. 
That means that in his heart he promised that 
he would do all he could to push, help and im- 
prove the N. A. D. He failed to be elected but 
this made no difference in his duty and honor to 
help the N. A. D. Every person who has been 
a candidate for office in the N. A. D. from presi- 
dent to janitor is under an unspoken pledge, 
whether elected or not, not to hinder the growth 
of the Association. Mr. Pach by his sneering 
comparison of the N. F. S. D. with the N. A. D. 
is plainly hindering this growth. But I will 
gladly give him the benefit of the doubt, and 
am willing to believe that this “random think” 
was very random and unthinking. 

I believe I proved in my letter in the Journal 
that N. F. S. D. branches of the N. A. D. would 
be good and helpful to both. If Mr. Pach can- 
not disprove this, he should prove that he is 
a good and faithful member of both societies by 
doing his best in helping to start such branches. 

1 have one more point. Mr. Pach says that 
it is not right to read papers at the convention 
or print them in the report whose writers are 
absent. He says it would be stealing valuable 


time. He seems very mad about it. It would 
lead one to think that many papers were read 
whose writers were not there and that hours 
and hours of golden time were thus stolen from 
the delegates. Now this too funny. How does 
the presence of a person who has written a 
paper save him from like criticism? I heard that 
Mr. Pach had a paper to read. It was the report 
of the Civil Service Committee of which he was 
chairman. I heard he read it in one minute. He 
had nothing to say and said it. His committee 
did nothing, he said, because it had been ap- 
pointed only one year ago. Phew! this smells 
funny. His report had nothing to advise. It 
did not show that he studied the thing. A year 
contains 365 days. A mountain of work can be 
done in 365 days if the workers are true and 
faithful and zealous. The Gallaudet Monument 
Committee had less than a year to work. But 
it WORKED. Everybody feels pleased, proud 
and satisfied when he thinks of the great suc- 
cess of this committee. 

But that is not my point. It is still about the 
N. A. D. and N. F. S. D. I read the conven- 
tion proceedings in the Journal carefully and 
found that only one paper was read whose writer 
was absent. This was the paper about the N. F. 
S. D. by Mr. Pach’s beloved friend, Mr. Louis 
A. Cohen. I read it in the Frat newspaper which 
I received last week. It was a valuable paper. 
It was the first full explanation about the N. F. 
S. D. ever read in a convention outside the N. F. 
S. D. The N. A. D. showed its friendship and 
good-will toward its sister society by having this 
paper read even though Mr. Cohen was not there. 
When it is printed in the proceedings it will be a 
valuable advertisement of the Fraternal Society. 
It will help many N. A. D. people who are not 
members to better understand the purposes of 
the N. F. S. D. and make them become Frats. 
My point is that if the N. A. D. could show 
this fraternal spirit toward the N. F. S. D. the 
latter in turn should show a true fraternal spirit 
toward the N, A. D. 

I think this fraternal spirit will find it best and 
truest proof in the future, and in the near future, 

I hope, when the three great national organiza- 


tions of the deaf-mute people of America — the 
National Fraternal Society, the National As- 
sociation, and the Gallaudet College Alumni As- 
sociation, will so plan their conventions that they 
will always be held in the same city and at the 
same time. 

Harmony should not be the key-note of the 
N. A. D. alone. It should be the governing 
spirit of ALL the American deaf. Their organi- 
zations are mutually dependent upon one another. 
Any one whose influence is against this harmony 
should be hanged as a traitor to their cause. 

Respectfully, 

Tomaso Aniello. 


CORRECTION 

Editor Silent Worker: — From the arrangement 
of the two pictures accompanying my aticle on page 
37 the Silent Worker, a stranger might infer 
that both included members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
I am requested to state that such is not the case. 
Only the upper picture includes such members. The 
lower consists of young people who come to the 
Home parties, and are helpful to that extent, but 
have no direct collection with the Auxiliary. 

Respectfully yours, 

Alice C. Jennings. 


BORN 

To Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Paterson, of Seattle, 
Wash., a girl on the 14th of October. The little 
daughter has been named “Mary Vera.” The 
father is a carpenter and cabinet-maker. The 
mother was Miss Annie McLaughlin, a former 
pupil in the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


INFORMATION WANTED 

Information concerning the whereabouts of John 
Piorkoski, who left the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf about four years ago and went to live with 
his parents in Aberdeen, Washington. He left home 
Jan. 26, 1912, from which time he has not been heard 
from. Address Joseph Piorkoski, 201 King St., 
Aberdeen, Washington. 
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ment, Secretary to the Faculty and editor of the sense. There is a difference between leading a horse 

Mississippi Voice.” Knowing Mr. Harris as we do, to water and making him drink, 

we feel these are pretty big jobs for such a young — o — 

man but are sure that he is going to hustle, as he We regret to learn that the bright little paper, the 
always did, and make a success of every one of them. Observer, is not to be published after the first of the 

— 0 — year. It has done much to promote interest in the 

The Ephpheta is a bright little paper coming affairs of the deaf, especially in the Western States 

from New York. It speaks of the N. A. D. Conven- and we regret that it is to be discontinued, 

tion in the following way: “The convention clearly 
demonstrated that in union there is strengh. It also 
showed more explicitly that in harmony there is suc- 
cess. Without these two the deaf must fall. With 
the two great assets gripped firmly in their ranks 
the deaf can continue their steady marching toward 
the goal of upliftment, which they so richly deserve 
to reach. The torch has been lit, illuminating our 
pathway, and no longer need we grope in semi-dark- 
ness.” This spirit of harmony has continued. It was 
not a passing fancy. The office of the President is 
flooded day after day with comunications from all 
parts of the United States. Suggestions for keeping 
up this good work come in quicker than one can say 
“Jack Robinson” and although no announcement of 
committees has been made, the work is going on and 
results are bound to come. 


We omitted to mention the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
K. B. Ayers of Lakewood, Ohio, w r ere visitors in Dul- 
uth shortly after the convention in Ceveland. They 
must have needed the rest after their strenuous 
efforts to make the Convention at Cleveland a succes. 
We all know Mr. Ayers and appreciate what a charm- 
ing wife he has. 

Mr. Sheridan, of North Dakota, is at it again when 
he says : 

“Down in Canaan, Conn., a banquet of bald headed 
men promises to lie a unique event in that every 
member will have a head as smooth as a billard ball. 
The names of some of the most important members 
of this Bald Headed Club of America are given, but 
we fail to locate Jay Cooke Howard, President of the 
National Association of the Deaf. Is he eligible?” 

He is. 


By Miss Petra T. Fondrem, Duluth, Minn. 


OVEMBER, w'hich is claimed to be the 
most dreary month of the year, is 
I j | with us and we have yet to find any 

7 s ’ gn dreariness. Who would think 

fsSlilSiNIlJ of being dreary when cuddled up in 
a nice big chair before a blazing fire reading the 
’various papers of the 1. p. f. as they come in? 

We have seen frequent notices of Mr. Cadwallader 
Washburn’s exhibit of etchings in New York during 
the early part of October, and we are glad to quote 
the following from one of our papers. “His adapt- 
iveness in method to subject, his sober enthusiasm 
and the ever fresh aspects of the world about him 
-which he sees and records, warrant one in believing 
that the full measure of his development is yet to 
come. But in the meantime it seemed worth while 
to note the milestones in his career already passed, 
to record the progress of an interesting individual 
factor in the present American renaissance of painter 
etching.” 


Who says the sign-language is going out of style? 
It would seem impossible with it being used by rail- 
road men, men working in saw mills, where the noise 
is so great that they must use signs, and with 
the great number of deaf people using signs daily. 
No, we have no fear of the sign-language becoming 
extinct. You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink, and just so, you can make a 
deaf child grunt and squeal but when he wants to 
say something that is really worth while, he expresses 
himself in his most natural way — the sign-language. 


TO AID DEAF-MUTES’ HOME 

Gifts were received October 14th, by Everett 
Institution. 

Columbus Day, which was celebrated October 
14th, occupied the first donation day for the New 
England Home for Deaf-Mutes Aged, blind or in- 
firm, at No. 1 12 Fremont avenue, Everett. 

Open house was kept that day from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and all friends of the home, especially the 
neighbors in Everett and Chelsea, called at the 
home and saw for themselves the work there con- 
ducted. 

The home is one of only four in the United States, 
and the only home in New England for the care 
of aged deaf-mutes. At present the inmates num- 
ber 12. 

The home has no endowment, and in order to 
meet its expenses depends on voluntary contribu- 
tions from those who approve its purposes and 
methods. 

Clothing, provisions, household articles as well 
as money are desirable. Checks should be made 
payable to the treasurer, Phineas Hubbard, 39 
Temple Place, Boston. The following gifts are 
acknowledged : 

Boston elevated Railway Co., 25 tickets; Maine 
deaf-mute friends, through Miss Goldsmith, for the 
spokesman $5; Mrs. Traverse Robert Everett, hay; 
Mrs. C. R. Woolner, Everett, clothing; the Whid- 
den Hospital, vegetables. 

An attractive offer to Mrs. Peart, the matron, 
caused her to resign after seven months of service. 
She was succeeded October 1st, by Miss Mary 
Thompson, for many years a practical nurse, and 
who is familiar with the home and its distinctive 
work. 

Officers and the trustees are : Rev. Dr. A. Z. Con- 
rad, pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, presi- 
dent: Rev. George S. Fiske. St. John's Church, East 
Boston, Vice-President ; Alden M. Cleveland, Park 
Street Church, Boston, Secretary ; Phineas Hub- 
hard, 39 Temple Place, Boston. Treasurer; Frank 
E. Smith, Boston. Auditor ; William AlcoH, Everett ; 
Edwin W. Frisbee, Medford; Mrs. M. J. Megennis, 
Boston; Miss E. A. Goldsmith. Cambridge; John 
B. Martin. Boston; Rev. Ralph M. Harper, Bosion: 
Frank B. Roberts, Medford; Hon. S. J. Littlefield, 
Chelsea; Mrs. Etta R. Simpson, Newton, and Albert 
S. Tufts, Malden. Trustees. 

Committees are : 

Admission — Mr. Alcott, Mr. Hubbard, Miss Gold- 
smith. 

Committee of Lady Visitors- -Miss Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Magennis, Mr. Simpson. Mrs. Bigelow. Mrs. 
Cross, Mrs. Perry, and Mrs. Chapman ; Financial 
secretary. Miss A. J. Westley, Dorchester, 

Matron — Mary Thompson, Everett. 

Officers of Worcester Deaf Women’s Auxiliary 
are: Alice V. Brown, Chairman; Nellie E. Gardner, 


Helen Keller’s refusal of a gratuitous income of 
five thousand dollars per annum, was a wonderful 
tiring. Most people would jump at the chance of 
receiving that amount and few would think of refus- 
ing it. 


It is really too bad that some of the good articles 
on why a deaf person needs an education can not, or 
rather are not, put into simple language so that the 
average pupil could read them. They are meant for 
the pupil, so why not write so the pupil can under- 
stand? 


The Messsenger for October gives space to an arti- 
cle by Miss Keller in the Outlook. This is so well 
written that Mr. Jenkins compares her with Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard. 


Baby shows seem to be the only thing nowadays. 
They had one in Seattle and to our way thinking it 
was the “funniest one yet,” for the reason that every 
one seemed to have made a baby of himself or her- 
self. 


A blind and deaf lady has invented a means of 
comunicating with her friends by wearing a glove 
with the letters of the alphabet written on it. It is 
no doubt a practical device for one who lost her 
hearing at a late age. 


In the Observer for October 24th, Mr. Hinnessy 
asks, “Hold, Dooley, fwhat is an ooralist?” and 
Dooley replies, “ 'Tis a well meanin’ man, Hinnessy, 
as tells yez to imithate yez betters — listen through 
vez eyes if deaf and talk through yez nose if dumb,” 
which strike us as being just so. 


The man who can appreciate a joke on himself is 
all right and we take off our hat to Dr. J. L. Smith 
of Minnesota. We take his own account of the 
occurrence. “One evening ye editor was down town 
and took a notion to have a look in at the movies. 
So he went in and planked down his dime without 
glancing at the posters outside. The ticket seller 
informed him that it was twenty-five cents that even- 
ing. The editor came down with a quarter and went 
in, expecting a treat two and a half times as good as 
usual. He was disillusioned when he found too late 
that it was a show of Edison’s talking motion pictures. 
Scene after scene was shown, and all turned on 
speech and music. While the audience round about 
were laughing and applauding and seeming to enjoy 
everthing greatly, the poor editor sat there feeling 
very much sold. He would have got up and gone 
out but was afraid that his stung condition would be 
too apparent. So he sat it out for nearly two hours. 
Hereafter, before he enters a moving picture show 
he will see how the land lies.” 

We felt that the moving pictures were especially 
uiade for the deaf and it is rather disappointing to 
find that we are to lose that pleasure too. Unto him 
who hath shall be given, but it does not seem quite 
fair to take away the little that one person has and 
Jrive to the one who has much. 


Editorial Page — Kansas Star. 

Editor— Mrs. Kate S. Herman. 

Supt. — Mrs. Kate S. Herman. 

“Mrs. Kate Herman, Supt. of the school, probably 
has no superior in the United States as an educator 
of the deaf.” 

Mrs. Kate S. Herman, Oh ! well, enough is plenty. 
With Bobs out of the editorial chair the Star is 
fallen. 


In the October number of Good Housekeeping 
there is a charming story entitled “Sabbath Webster’s 
Lover.” It is a well written story of the love affair 
of a deaf man. The story closes with Sabbath's father 
telling his wife to get the dictionary as they must 
learn to talk with their fingers. It is stories like this 
which interest the public in the deaf and in the 
Combined system and we wish there were more of 
them. 


Mr. J. M. Robertson comes out in the Messenger 
with a strong article on teaching the deaf to read 
sense and write sense. He claims that if we succeed 
in making them read sense and write sense, there 
will be no mischief, no idle hours and no rod needed 
in the class-room. This is all very true, but he does 
not say how to make them read sense and write 


The Mississippi Voice gives us the following: “Mr. 

W. Harris a graduate of this school in 1907 and 
°f Gallaudet College in 1912, and one of the teachers 
at) d instructor in printing here last session, assumes 
fae duties of Head Teacher of the Manual Depart- 
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Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night's entertainment 


‘ The attractions from the foremost Metropoli- 
tan Theatres 


B.F. KEITH’S THEATRES 

PLAYING SHE KEITH VAUDEVILLE 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

DIRECTORY qf THEATRES 

B. F. KEITH’S Union Sq. Theatre, B’dway & 14th St. 

Highclass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH'S Colonial Theatre, B’dway & 63 & 64 Sts. 

High class Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH'S Alhambra Theatre, 7th Ave. & 125th St. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH’S Bronx Theatre, Highclass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH’S Harlem Opera House, 125th St. & 7th Ave. 

KEITH’S STOCK COMPANY. 

( Harlem Opera House ) 

A distinguished Company of Stellar rank Artists prod- 
ucing only most recent Broadway successes. Matinees 
daily. A new production each week. 


F. F. Proctor’s Theatres 

WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

DIRECTORY of THEATRES 

Proctor's 5th Ave.— Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts every 
Sunday. 

F. F. Proctor's 23rd Street Theatre. ( Continuous n a.m. 

F. F. Proctor's 125th Street Theatre. < to 11 p.m. Refined ■ 
F. F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre. ( Vaudeville changed j 
Monday and Thursday. Latest Photo Plays changed 


daily. 

F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre Newark, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Park Place Theatre Newark, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyric Theatre Newark, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Bijou Park Newark, N. J 

F. F. Proctor's Theatre Albany, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor's Bijou Park Albany, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Annex Albany. N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Troy, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyceum Theatre Troy.N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Cohoes, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor's Jersey St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. J 

F. F. Proctor's Broad St. Theatre Elizabrth, N. J 

F. F. Proctor's Theatre Plainfield, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Opera House Plainfield, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Mt. Vernon, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Perth Amboy, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Port Chester, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Schenectady, N. Y 


F. F. PROCTOR'S BIG STOCK COMPANY. 

Also affiliated with one hundred other theatres in the 
United States and Canada 


44th St. Music Hall 

Management LEW FIELDS 

Bargain Mats. 25c, 50c. Evgs. 25c. to $1. 

Sun. Concerts, Mat. & Eve. 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 


FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “ TAURUS ” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
Leaves Pier 1 , (new) N. R., New York, 8 20 a.m. 
Bait and tackle onboard. Fare :Gentlemen, 75c. ; Ladies, 
50c.; Chidren, 25c. each 
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THE FATE OF SELFISHNESS 

Death called upon Old Selfishness 
And said: “It’s time to come 
And render up a strict account 
Of all that you have done. 

And Selfishness replied: “I’ll come, 
Indeed, I will not lag. 

If you will only give me time 
To pack my money bag. 

And if you’ll only kindly give 
Just a few minutes more, 

I’ll pack the things that I hold dear 
Of my vast earthly store.” 

Then Death spoke words to Selfishness 
That gave both joy and pain: 

“I'll give you yet a little time 
But soon I’ll call again.” 

“But, when I call again, my friend, 

The summons you obey, 

It may be that I’ll wait a year, 

And I may call today.” 

When Death had gone Old Selfishness 
Got up and locked his door; 

Then took a careful summary 
Of all his earthly store. 

Then laid his gold in shining heaps, 
Silver and diamonds, too, 

And other precious things he brought 
And spread them out to view. 

Fine clothes, fine liquors, and cigars 
That Selfishness did love 
Were packed and labelled carefully 
For that new home above. 

And when he got them all packed up, 
He laughed in joyous glee — 

“Plenty of treasures have I now 
For all eternity.” 

“How glad I am, that I refused 
To give these things away 
To those foreign missionaires 
Who only beg and pray. 

Now my fine house. I’d like to take, 
But such a wish, O fie; 

They say there’s many mansions in 
That home above the sky.” 

So I will take along my packs; 

How gladly, you ’ll surmise, 

For then I'll be provided for 
My sojourn in the skies.” 

A telephone, — the summons came — 

But now, alas, alack,” 

He finds he has more treasures than 
He any ways can pack. 

He feels so bad, so very sad, 

Such treasures here to leave; 

But there’s no time, he must obey, 

The call’s imperative. 

So he takes up his heavy load 
And staggering, goes on; 

He is so weary and downcast, 

He fain would lay it down. 


He trudged along the narrow road, 
And reveried this wise: 
“Supposing I should get up there — 
A beggar in the skies.” 



VLCAM 

ROLL FILM 

FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


A size to fit all cameras. The VULCAN 
is the “ No Trouble ” Kind — no fear of 
failures due to film deterioration. 

LTse VULCAN FILM and be assured of good 
results. Cost is no more than the kind you 
have been using. 

Send for free booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 


L 


Defender Photo Supply 
Company 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 



So he held close onto his pack, 

For it was growing late; 

And reached at last his journey end. 
And knocked at Heaven’s gate. 

An angel stood to let him in 
The gate he had just locked. 

And when he saw Poor Selfishness, 

He seemed to be quite shocked. 

“Please let me see your ticket for 
The treasures you have placed; 

For the Royal gems of Heaven 
Can never be defaced.” 

“No ticket did I ever get," 

Said Selfishness with fear, 

“I brought along all that I could 
And have them all right here.” 

But the words the angel uttered 
Filled Selfishness with dread: 

“Treasures for the saints in Heaven 
Are always sent ahead.” 

Then the gate was shut and bolted — 
Selfishness gave a start, 

Lost his balance, toppled over, 

And was dragged down in the dark. . 

Then he saw some evil faces; 

And thej’ all began to jeer: 

“Put him in that great large oven 
And roast him by the fire.” 

Now you, who boast of gents and gold, 
Give most of it a way; 

To relieve the poor and needy. 

Will Heaven’s treasures lay. 

Up in Heaven where your bounty 
God will multiply and keep, 

Where besides a crown of glory 
You will find a shining heap. 

Of such lovely gems and treasures, . 
Such as earth can not bestow; 

But to gain these great possessions, . 
You must let the others go. 

Clara A. Miller. 


I 


Hunter, Kansas. 
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ClK British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

leading organ of the deaf of the 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
SO cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 
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THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What's been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Dry goods & Housefurnishing s, 
Trenton, N. J. 


F. S. Katzenbach 

& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Bardware 

B<ater$ 

Ranges 

mantels 


Grates 

Cile Beaters 


facings 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Doans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-2 12 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
ASK FOR IT I 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear. Neckwear. Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, SuitCases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

gunson 


Circulates 


i A CATHOLIC MONTHLY FOR THE DEAF 


Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 

Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 160th St., New York City. 


PAINTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER'S 

PAINTS 


8 and io So. W arren St. 
Trenton, N.J. 


117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


"VwvwTHE NEW JERSEY******* 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 

The Normal School 

Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board. washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $164 to $184. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gymna- 
sium, etc. 

The cost for day pupils is from $28 to 
f 64 per year, according to grade, and 
$224 to $244 for boarders. 


The Boarding Halls 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and all modern con- 
veniences. The sleeping rooms are 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For farther particulars applj r to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jersey State ScTiool for ttie Deaf. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KBNDAIX 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


\VM. G. SCHAUFFLER 

John P. Murray 
Jos. S. Frelinghuyskn 
Melvin A. Rice 


D. Stewart Craven 
Robert A. Sibbold 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers gf ‘Pie Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler President 

Calvin N. Kendall Secretary 

Edward I. Edwards Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL for the deaf, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be aecompained by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county'. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are aecompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the fccliool may be obtained by 
writing to the following address 

John P, Walker, M.A., 


Vrenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


OFFICERS 

JOHN P. WALKER, M. A Superintendent 

WM. G. NEWCOMB Store-keeper 

MISS GRACE HEALEY Secretary 

MISS EMILY B. BURK Book-keeper 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK Assistant Supervisor 

MISS MATHILDE K. CORNELIUS. Supervisor of Girls 

MISS NELL BERGEN Nurse 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S Dentist 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D Oculist 

CHARLES MCLAUGHLIN Engineer 
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Teachers of th? /New Jersey School for the "Deaf 


Academic Department 


Industrial Department 


JOHN P. WALKER Principal 

MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL Supervising Teacher 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS CLAUDIA WILLIAMS 
MISS JULIA HARMON CORY 7 
MISS ETHEL BROWN WARFIELD 


, GEORGES. PORTER. ........ .Printing arid Engraving 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER I Kindergarten 

1 and Drawing 

J. L- JOHNSON Wood working 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoemaking; 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE Dress-making- 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN Dressmaking- 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


J Millinery and 
| Embroidery 


EDWIN MARKLEY 7 Physical Directo*- 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


THE CROSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 

(incorporated) 


I RAPE 


Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain 
and Clay Washing Machinery 


Anyone sending a sketch and^descrtjHloi^may 


anlckly ascertain our opinion free «... 
Invention Is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
■entfree. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
wp<dal notice , without charge, in the 


IfCCUU TWt-KC, "Ituuui/ rajoissi 

Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Targest cir- 
Tulation of any scientific Journal. 1 erms, a 
'ear : four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


year : four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN i 0Q a 361 Broadway, New York 

n m , . or; AOC TP O*. TP. .1, Innt on TY P 


Machinery for Filtering, 
Grinding, Mixing and 
Forming Clay 

Trenton New Jersey 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PACH BROS. 

Photog raphers 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No 
smoke. No odors, and no dan- 
ger in using. 

I»riec S4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, 
but we can’t say so many good 
things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

1 33 * 125 So. Broad St. 

35 Lafayette St. 


Sells the best $1 .50 and $2 . 00 Derby in the 
city , also a full line of fine Hals 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, Ji. J. 


NEW JERSEY 

fiistory and genealogy 


JMtbap 

<gtft=i^uggegtton£ 


FINE WRITING PAPER 
ENGRAVED NAME CARDS 
CONKLIN SELF-FILLING PEN 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
&c., &c., &c. 


A SPECIALTY' 

TKAVEIi’S BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


15 N. Warren St. 


Martin C. Ribsam 


Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 


Broad and Front Sts-, 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J.,. 


tbc Capitol Stationery 


Trenton, N. J. 


Ashmore and Blackwell,. 

Dealers in; 

Fish, Game and Oysters 


35 East Front St., Washington . Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLLS 




SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 


LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, n. j. 


Go to_ 


WM. CONVERY <& SON 

1x9 North Broad 5 t„ 

and see the largest line of Furniture and : 
Carpets in. this city. 


